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Autobiographical Sketches. 
By ANNIE BESANT 
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THE spring ripened into summer in uneventful fashion, so far as 
I was concerned, the smooth current of my life flowing on un- 
troubled, hard reading and merry play filling the happy days. I 
learned later that two or three offers of marriage reached my 
mother for me ; but she answered to each: “She is too young. 
I will not have her troubled.” Of love-dreams I had absolutely 
none, partly, I expect, from the absence of fiery novels from my 
reading, partly because my whole dream-tendencies were absorbed 
by religion, and all my fancies ran towards a “religious life.” I 
longed to spend my time in worshipping Jesus, and was, as far as 
my inner life was concerned, absorbed in that passionate love of 
“the Savior” which, among emotional Catholics, really is the 
human passion of love transferred to an ideal—for women to 
Jesus, for men to the Virgin Mary. In order to show that I am 
not here exaggerating, I subjoin a few of the prayers in which I 
found daily delight, and I do this in order to show how an 
emotional girl may be attracted by these so-called devotional 
exercises. 

‘“*O crucified Love, raise in me fresh ardors of love and consolation, 
that it may henceforth be the greatest torment I can endure ever to 
offend Thee ; that it may be my greatest delight to please Thee.” 


‘* Let the remembrance of Thy death, O Lord Jesu, make me to desire 
and pant after Thee, that I may delight in Thy gracious presence.” 
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“*O most sweet Jesu Christ, I, unworthy sinner, yet redeemed by Thy 
precious blood. . . . Thine I am and will be, in life and in death.” 

*O Jesu, beloved, fairer than the sons of men, draw me after Thee 
with the cords of Thy love.” 

‘* Blessed are Thou, O most merciful God, who didst vouchsafe to 
espouse*me to the heavenly Bridegroom in the waters of baptism, and 
hast imparted Thy body and blood as a new gift of espousal and the meet 
consummation of Thy love.” 

*O most sweet Lord Jesu, transfix the affections of my inmost soul 
with that most joyous and most healthful wound of Thy love, with true, 
serene, most holy, apostolic charity ; that my soul may ever languish and 
melt with entire love and longing for Thee. Let it desire Thee and faint 
for Thy courts ; long to be dissolved and be with Thee.” 


**Oh that I could embrace Thee with that most burning love of 
angels.” 


** Let Him kiss me with the kisses of His mouth; for Thy love is 
better than wine. Draw me, we will run after Thee. The king hath 
brought me into his chambers. . . . Let my soul, O Lord, feel the 
sweetness of Thy presence. May it taste how sweet Thou art. 

May the sweet and burning power of Thy love, I beseech Thee, absorb oy 


soul,” 

To my dear mother this type of religious thought was revolting. 
But then, she was a woman who had been a wife and a devoted 
one, while I was a child awaking into womanhood, with emotions 
and passions dawning and not understood, emotions and passions 
which craved satisfaction, and found it in this “ Ideal Man.” 
Thousands of girls in England are to-day in exactly this mental 
phase, and it is a phase full of danger. In America it is avoided 
by a frank, open, unsentimental companionship between boys and 
girls, between young men and young women. In England, where 
this wisely free comradeship is regarded as “improper,” the per- 
fectly harmless and natural sexual feeling is either dwarfed or 
forced, and so we have “prudishness” and “fastness.” The 
sweeter and more loving natures become prudes ; the more shal- 
low as well as the more high-spirited and merry natures become 
flirts. Often, as in my own case, the merry side finds its satis- 
faction in amusements that demand active physical exercise, while 
the loving side finds its joy in religious expansion, in which the 
idealised figure of Jesus becomes the object of passion, and the 
life of the nun becomes the ideal life, as being dedicated to that 
one devotion. To the girl, of course, this devotion is all that is 
most holy, most noble, most pure, But analysing it now, after it 
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has long been a thing of the past, I cannot but regard it as a mere 
natural outlet for the dawning feelings of womanhood, certain to 
be the more intense and earnest as the nature is deep and loving. 

One very practical and mischievous result of this religious 
feeling is the idealisation of all clergymen, as being the special 
messengers of, and the special means of communication with, the 
“Most High.” The priest is surrounded by the halo of Deity. 
The power that holds the keys of heaven and of hell becomes the 
object of reverence and of awe. Far more lofty than any title 
bestowed by earthly monarch is that patent of nobility straight 
from the hand of the “ King of kings,” which seems to give to the 
mortal something of the authority of the immortal, to crown the 
head of the priest with the diadem which belongs to those who 
are “kings and priests unto God.” Swayed by these feelings, the 
position of a clergyman’s wife seems second only to that of the 
nun, and has therefore a wonderful attractiveness, an attractive- 
ness in which the particular clergyman affected plays a very 
subordinate part ; it is the “sacred office,” the nearness to “ holy 
things,” the consecration involved which seems to make the wife 
a nearer worshipper than those who do not partake in the im- 
mediate “services of the altar”—it is all these that shed a glamor 
over the clerical life which attracts most those who are most apt 
to self-devotion, most swayed by imagination. I know how in- 
comprehensible this will seem to many of my readers, but it is a 
fact none the less, and the saddest pity of it is that the glamor is 
most over those whose brains are quick and responsive to all forms 
of noble emotions, all suggestions of personal self-sacrifice, and if 
such later rise to the higher emotions whose shadows have 
attracted them, and to that higher self-sacrifice whose whispers 
reached them in their early youth, then the false prophet’s veil is 
raised, and the life is either wrecked, or through storm-wind and 
surge of battling billows, with loss of mast and sail, is steered by 
firm hand into the port of a higher creed. 

My mother, Minnie and I passed the summer holidays at St. 
Leonards, and many a merry gallop had we over our favorite fields, 
I on a favorite black mare, Gipsy Queen, as full of life and spirits 
as I was myself, who danced gaily over ditch and hedge, thinking 
little of my weight, for I rode barely eight stone. At the end of 
those, our last free summer holidays, we returned as usual to 
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Harrow, and shortly afterwards I went to Switzerland with some 
dear friends of ours named Roberts. 

Everyone about Manchester will remember Mr. Roberts, the 
solicitor, the “ poor man’s lawyer.” Close friend of Ernest Jones, 
and hand-in-hand with him through all his struggles, Mr. Roberts 
was always ready to fight a poor man’s battle for him without 
fee, and to champion any worker unfairly dealt with. He worked 
hard in the agitation which saved women from working in the 
mines, and I have heard him tell how he had seen them toiling, 
naked to the waist, with short petticoats barely reaching to their 
knees, rough, foul-tongued, brutalised out of all womanly decency 
and grace ; and how he had seen little children working there too, 
babies of three and four set to watch a door, and falling asleep at 
their work to be roused by curse and kick to the unfair toil. The 
old man’s eye would begin to flash and his voice to rise as he told 

of these horrors, and then his face would soften as he added that, 

after it was all over and the slavery was put an end to, as he went 
through a coal-district the women standing at their doors would 
lift up their children to see “ Lawyer Roberts” go by, and would 
bid “ God bless him ” for what he had done. This dear old man 
was my first tutor in Radicalism, and I was an apt pupil. I had 
taken no interest in politics, but had unconsciously reflected more 
or less the decorous Wiggism which had always surrounded me. I 
regarded “the poor” as folk to be educated, looked after, 
charitably dealt with, and alwaystreated with most perfect courtesy, 
the courtesy being due from me, as a lady, to all equally, whether 
they were rich or poor. But to Mr. Roberts “the poor” were the 
working-bees, the wealth producers, with a right to self-rule, not to 
looking after, with a right to justice, not to charity, and he 
preached his doctrines to me, in season and out of season. “ What 
do you think of John Bright ?” he demanded of me one day. “I 
have never thought of him at all,” Ianswered lightly. “Isn’t he a 
rather rough sort of man, who goes about making rows ?” “ There, 
I thought so,” he broke out fiercely. “That’s just what they say. I 
believe some of you fine ladies would not go to heaven if you had 
to rub shoulders with John Bright, the noblest man God ever gave 
to the cause of the poor.” And then he launched out into stories of 
John Bright’s work and John Bright’s eloquence, and shewed me 
the changes that work and eloquence had made in the daily lives 
of the people. 
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With Mr. Roberts, his wife, and two daughters, I went to 
Switzerland as the autumn drew near. It would be of little in- 
terest to tell how we went to Chamounix and worshipped Mont 
Blanc, how we crossed the Mer de Glace and the Mauvais Pas, 
how we visited the Monastery of St. Bernard (I losing my heart 
to the beautiful dogs), how we went by steamer down the lake of 
Thun, how we gazed at the Jungfrau and saw the exquisite - 
Staubbach, how we visited Lausanne, and Berne, and Geneva, 
how we stood beside the wounded Lion, and shuddered in the 
dungeon of Chillon, how we walked distances we never should 
have attempted in England, how we younger ones lost ourselves 
on a Sunday afternoon, after ascending a mountain, and returned 
footsore and weary, to meet a party going out to seek us with 
lanterns and ropes. All these things have been so often described 
that I will not add one more description to the list, nor dwell on 
that strange feeling of awe, of wonder, of delight, that everyone 
must have felt when the glory of the peaks clad in “ everlasting 
snow” is for the first time seen against the azure sky on the 
horizon, and you whisper to yourself, half breathless: “The 
Alps! The Alps!” 

During that autumn I became engaged to the Rev. Frank 
Besant, giving up with a sigh of regret my dreams of the 
“religious life,” and substituting for them the work which 
would have to be done as the wife of a priest, laboring ever in 
the church and among the poor. A queer view, some people 
may think, for agirl to take of married life, but it was the natural 
result of my living the life of the Early Church, of my enthu- 
siasm for religious work. To me a priest was a half-angelic 
creature, whose whole life was consecrated to heaven; all that 
was deepest and truest in my nature chafed against my useless 
days, longed for work, yearned to devote itself as I had read 
women saints had done to the service of the church and the poor, 
to the battling against sin and misery. “ You will have more 
opportunity for doing good as a clergyman’s wife than as anything 
else,” was one of the pleas urged on my reluctance. My ignorance 
of all that marriage meant was as profound as though I had been 
a child of four, and my knowledge of the world was absolutely 
nil. My darling mother meant all that was happiest for me when 
she shielded me from all knowledge of sorrow and of sin, when 
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she guarded me from the smallest idea of the marriage relation, 
keeping me ignorant as a baby till I left her home a wife. But 
looking back now on all, I deliberately say that no more fatal 
blunder can be made than to train a girl to womanhood in igno- 
rance of all life’s duties and burdens, and then to let her face them 
for the first time away from all the old associations, the old helps, 
the old refuge on the mother’s breast. That “ perfect innocence ” 
may be very beautiful, but it is a perilous possession, and Eve 
should have the knowledge of good and of evil ere she wanders 
forth from the paradise of a mother’s love. When a word is never 
spoken to a girl that is not a caress, when necessary rebuke comes 
in tone of tenderest reproach, when.“ You have grieved me” has 
been the heaviest penalty for a youthful fault, when no anxiety 
has ever been allowed to trouble the young heart—then, when 
the hothouse flower is transplanted, and rough winds blow on it, 
it droops and fades. 

The spring and summer of 1867 passed over with little of inci- 
dent, save one. We quitted Harrow, and the wrench was great. 
My brother had left school, and had gone to Cambridge; the 
master, who had lived with with us for so long, had married and 
had gone to a house of his own; my mother thought that as she 
was growing older, the burden of management was becoming too 
heavy, and she desired to seek an easier life. She had saved 
money enough to pay for my brother’s college career, and she 
determined to invest the rest of her savings in a housé in St. 
Leonard’s, where she might live for part of the year, letting the 
house during the season. She accordingly took and furnished a 
house in Warrior Square, and we moved thither, saying farewell 
to the dear Old Vicarage, and the friends loved for so many 
happy years. 

At the end of the summer, my mother and I went down to 
Manchester, to pay a long visit to the Roberts’s; a very pleasant 
time we passed there, a large part of mine being spent on horse- 
back, either leaping over a bar in the meadow, or scouring the 
country far and wide. A grave break, however, came in our 
mirth. The Fenian troubles were then at their height. On 
September 11th, Colonel Kelly and Captain Deasy, two Fenian 
leaders, were arrested in Manchester, and the Irish population 
was at once thrown into a terrible ferment. On the 18th, the 
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police van containing them was returning from the Court to the 
County Gaol at Salford, and as it reached the railway arch which 
crosses the Hyde Road at Bellevue, a man sprang out, shot one of 
the horses, and thus stopped the van. In a moment it was sur- 
rounded by a small band, armed with revolvers and with crow- 
bars, and the crowbars were wrenching at the locked door. A 
reinforcement of police was approaching, and there was no time 
to be lost. The rescuers called to Brett, a sergeant of police who 
was in charge inside the van, to pass the keys out, and, on his 
refusal, there was a cry : “ Blow off the lock!” The muzzle of a 
revolver was placed against the lock, and the revolver was dis- 
charged. Unhappily, poor Brett had stooped down to try and see 
through the keyhole what was going on outside, and the bullet, 
fired to blow open the lock, entered his head, and he fell dying 
on the floor. The rescuers rushed in, and one Allen, a lad of 
seventeen, opened the doors of the compartments in which were 
Kelly and Deasy, and hurriedly pulled them out. Two or three 
of the band, gathering round them, carried them off across the 
fields to a place of safety, while the rest gallantly threw them- 
selves between their rescued friends and the strong body of police 
which charged down after the fugitives. With their revolvers 
pointed, they kept back the police, until they saw that the two 
Fenian leaders were beyond all chance of capture, and then they scat- 
tered, flying in all directions. Young William Allen, whose one 
thought had been for his chiefs, was the earliest victim. As he 
fled, he raised his hand and fired his revolver straight in the air ; 
he had been ready to use it in defence of others, he would not 
shed blood for himself. Disarmed by his own act, he was set 
upon by the police, brutally struck down, kicked and stoned by 
his pursuers, and then, bruised and bleeding, he was dragged off 
to gaol, to meet there some of his comrades in much the same 
plight. The whole city of Manchester went mad over the story, 
and the fiercest race-passions at once blazed out into flame; it 
became dangerous for an Irish workman to be alone in a group of 
Englishmen, for an Englishman to venture into the Irish quarter 
of the city. The friends of the arrested Irishmen went straight 
to “ Lawyer Roberts,” and begged his aid, and he threw himself 
heart and soul into their defence. He soon found that the man who 
had fired the fatal shot was safe out of the way, having left Man- 
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chester at once, and he trusted that it would at least be possible 
to save his clients from the death-penalty. A Special Commission 
was issued, with Mr. Justice Blackburn at its head. “They are 
going to send that hanging judge,” groaned Mr. Roberts 
when he heard it, and we felt there was. small 
chance of escape for the prisoners. He struggled hard to 
have the venue of the trial changed, protesting that in the state 
of excitement in which Manchester was, there was no chance of 
obtaining an impartial jury. But the cry for blood and for re- 
venge was ringing through the air, and of fairness and impar- 
tiality there was no chance. On the 25th of October, the prisoners 
were actually brought up before the magistrates in irons, and Mr. 
Ernest Jones, the counsel briefed to defend them, after a vain 
protest against the monstrous outrage, threw down his brief and 
quitted the Court. The trial was hurried on, and on October 29th, 
Allen, Larkin, Gould (O’Brien), Maguire, and Condon, stood 
before their judges. 

We drove upto the court; the streets were barricaded ; soldiers 
were under arms ; every approach was crowded by surging throngs. 
At last, our carriage was stopped in the midst of excited Irishmen, 
and fists were shaken in the window, curses levelled at the “ d—d 
English who were going to see the boys murdered.” For a 
moment things were uncomfortable, for we were five women of 
helpless type. Then I bethought myself that we were unknown, 
and like the saucy girl I was, I leant forward and touched the 
nearest fist. “ Friends, these are Mr. Roberts’ wife and daughter.” 
“Roberts! Lawyer Roberts;! God bless Roberts. Let his 
carriage through.” And all the scowling faces became smile- 
wreathen, and cheers sounded out for curses, and a road was 
cleared for us to the steps. 

Very sad was that trial. On the first day Mr. Roberts got him- 
self into trouble which threatened to be serious. He had briefed 
Mr. Digby Seymour, Q.C. as leader, with Mr. Ernest Jones, for 
the defence, and he did not think that the jurymen proposed 
were challenged as they should be. We knew that many whose 
names were called were men who had proclaimed their hostility 
to the Irish, and despite the wrath of Judge Blackburn, Mr. 
Roberts would jump up and challenge them. In vain he 
threatened to commit the sturdy solicitor. “These men’s lives 
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are at stake, my lord,” he said indignantly. At last the officers of 
the court were sharply told: “Remove that man,” but as they 
advanced reluctantly—for all poor men loved and honored him— 
Judge Blackburn changed his mind and let him remain. At last 
the jury was empanelled, containing one man who had loudly 
proclaimed that he “ didn’t care what the evidence was, he would 
hang every d——d Irishman of the lot.” In fact, the verdict was 
a foregone conclusion. The most disreputable evidence was ad- 
mitted ; the suppositions of women of lowest character were 
accepted as conclusive ; the alibi for Maguire—clearly proved, and 
afterwards accepted by the Crown, a free pardon being issued on 
the strength of it—was rejected with dogged obstinacy ; how 
premeditated was the result may be guessed from the fact that I 
saw—with what shuddering horror may be estimated—some official 
in the room behind the judges’ chairs, quietly preparing the black 
caps before the verdict had been given. The verdict of “Guilty ” 
was repeated in each of the five cases, and the prisoners were 
asked by the presiding judge if they had anything to say why 
sentence should not be passed on them. Allen spoke briefly and 
bravely ; he had not fired a shot, but he had helped to free Kelly 
and Deasy ; he was willing to die for Ireland. The others fol- 
lowed in turn, Maguire protesting his innocence, and Condon 
declaring also that he was not present (he also was reprieved). 
Then the sentence of death was passed, and “ God save Ireland !” 
rang out in five clear voices in answer from the dock 

We had a sad scene that night; the young girl to whom poor 
Allen was engaged was heartbroken at her lover’s doom, and 
bitter were her cries to “save my William!” No protests, no 
pleas, however, availed to mitigate the doom, and on November 
23rd, Allen, Larkin, and O’Brien were hanged outside Salford 
gaol. Had they striven for freedom in Italy, England would 
have honored them as heroes ; here she buried them as common 
murderers in quicklime in the prison yard. 

I have found, with a keen sense of pleasure, that Mr. Brad- 
laugh and myself were in 1867 to some extent co-workers, 
although we knew not of each other’s existence, and although he 
was doing much, and I only giving such poor sympathy as a 
young girl might, who was only just awakening to the duty of 
political work. I read in the National Reformer for November 
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24, 1867, that in the preceding week, he was pleading on Clerken- 
well Green for these men’s lives : 


** According to the evidence at the trial, Deasy and Kelly were illegally ar- 
rested. They had been arrested for vagrancy of which no evidence was 
given, and apparently remanded for felony without a shadow of justifica- 
tion. He had yet to learn that in England the same state of things 
existed as in Ireland ; he had yet to learn that an illegal arrest was suffi- 
cient ground to detain any of the citizens of any country in the prisons of 
this one. If he were illegally held, he was justified in using enough force 
to procure his release. Wearing a policeman’s{coat gave no authority 
when the officer exceeded his jurisdiction. He had argued this before 
Lord Chief Justice Erle in the Court of Common Pleas, and that learned 
judge did not venture to contradict the argument which he submitted. 
There was another reason why they should spare these men, although he 
hardly expected the Government to listen, because the Government sent 
down one of the judges who was predetermined to convict the prisoners ; 
it was that the offence was purely a political one. The death of Brett was 
a sad mischance, but no one who read the evidence could regard the killing 
of Brett as an intentional murder. Legally, it was murder; morally, it 
was homicide in the rescue of a political captive. If it were a question of 
the rescue of the political captives at Varignano, or of political captives in 
Bourbon, Naples, or in Poland, or in Paris, even earls might be found so 
to argue. Wherein is our sister Ireland less than these? In executing 
these men, they would throw down the gauntlet for terrible reprisals. It 
was a grave and solemn question. It had been said by a previous speaker 
that they were prepared to go to any lengths to save these Irishmen. 
They were not. He wished they were. If they were, if the men of 
England, from one end to the other, were prepared to say, “‘ These men 
shall not be executed,” they would not be. He was afraid they had not 
pluck enough for that. Their moral courage was not equal to their phy- 
sical strength. Therefore, he would{not say that they were prepared to doso. 
They must plead ad misericordiam. He appealed to the press, which repre- 
sented the power of England; to that press which in its panic-stricken 
moments had done much harm, and which ought now to save these four 
doomed men. If the press demanded it, no Government would be mad 
enough to resist. The memory of the blood which was shed in 1798 rose 
up like abloody ghost against them to-day. He only feared that what they 
said upon the subject might do the poor men more harm than good. If it 
were not so, he would coin words that should speak in words of fire. 
As it was, he could only say to the Government: You are strong to-day ; 
you hold these men’s lives in your hands; but if you want to reconcile 
this country to you, if you want to win back Ireland, if you want to make 
her children love you—then do not embitter their hearts still more by 
taking the lives of these men. Temper your strength with mercy; do not 
use the sword of justice like one of vengeance, for the day may come when 
it shall be broken in your hands, and you yourselves brained by the hilt of 
the weapon you have so wickedly wielded.” 
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In October he had printed a plea for Ireland, strong and 
earnest, asking :— 


‘“* Where is our boasted English freedom when you cross to Kingstown 
pier? Where has it been for near two years? The Habeas Corpus Act 
suspended, the gaols crowded, the steamers searched, spies listening at 
shebeen shops for sedition, and the end of ita Fenian panic in England. 
Oh, before it be too late, before more blood shall stain the pages of our 
present history, before we exasperate and arouse bitter animosities, let us 
try and do justice to our sister land. Abolish once and for all the land 
laws, which in their iniquitous operation have ruined her peasantry. Sweep 
away the leech-like Church which has sucked her vitality, and has given 
her back no word even of comfort in her degradation. Turn her barracks 
into flax mills, encourage a spirit of independence in her citizens, restore to 
her people the protection of the law, so that they may speak without fear 
of arrest, and beg them to plainly and boldly state their grievances. Let 
@ commission of the best and wisest amongst Irishmen, with some of our 
highest English judges added, sit solemnly to hear all complaints, and 
then let us honestly legislate, not for the punishment of the discontented, 
but to remove the causes of the discontent. It is not the Fenians who 
have depopulated Ireland’s strength and increased her misery. It is not 
the Fenians who have evicted tenants by the score. It is not the Fenians 
who have checked cultivation. Those who have caused the wrong at least 
should frame the remedy.” 


(To be continued.) 








Socialism. 


By CHARLES BRADLAUGH 





III. 
IN the first paper! I defined Socialism to be that theory or scheme 
in which all individual private property is denied and in which 
society, organised as the State, owns all wealth and compels the 
equal distribution of all produce. That is, a Socialistic State would 
be a state in which everything would be held in common, and the 
results of the labor of each individual would belong to the State 
which would control and direct all labor. Such a State, if 
realisable, seems to me fatal to all progress as neutralising 
all individual initiative. In any Socialistic experiments which 





1 See Our Corner, March Ist, 1884 
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have been tried with any approach to even temporary success, 
they have been maintained and the society held together 
by some “religious” tie or by personal devotion to some man, 
or the community has been directed by some strong chief ; 
even in such cases of so-called success the community, limited 
in number, has held its own property as private and distinct 
from the dwellers around or near. The difficulties of carry- 
ing on such communities have been found to increase with 
their size and the absence of any individual strong enough 
to govern and control malcontents. It is conceivable that in 
an entirely new country a Socialistic State might be built up, but 
even there its maintenance and continuance must, by the paralysis 
of individual effort, prevent any very high degree of progress in 
arts,. sciences, or manufacturing enterprise. The successful 
advocacy of Socialism in England appears to me to be pregnant 
with the most serious dangers to our national welfare. To render 
the establishment of Socialism possible in an old country like Great 
Britain it would be necessary to effect two revolutions :—One, a 
physical force revolution in which all the present property owners 
who might be unwilling to have their holdings merged in the 
common fund should be dispossessed. The other, a moral 
revolution, not only changing and reversing the present forms of 
speech, ideas and practices concerning property, but entirely 
effacing the habit of life resulting from long continued teachings, 
and long enduring traditions. The first revolution would be very 
difficult, if not impossible, and if possible would even in case 
of success be attended with serious immediate crime, and much 
consequent mischief and demoralisation. Property owners are all 
those who have anything whatever beyond what is necessary for 
actual existence at the moment. They are, as I shall presently 
show, not the “mere handful” that some are fond of denouncing. 
They belong to the wage-earning class, as well as to the middle 
class, the capitalist class, and the landed class. Civil war 
with these would be in any case shocking and horrible. During 
the contest, as the Socialisis would be in the minority, terrible 
crimes would necessarily occur in the endeavor to equalise the 
opposing forces, and it is sad to find the probability of such 
crimes mentioned without reprobation in a document, signed 
amongst others by Miss Helen Taylor and Mr. J. L. Joynes. 
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They and their co-signatories say : “ Gunpowder helped to sweep 
away feudalism . . . now far stronger explosives are arranged 
against capitalism.” The very statement is mischievous in its 
implication, and if the last half of the quotation has any truth, 
which I do not believe, then those who signed it should at least have 
added the strongest possible word of condemnation of the criminal 
madness of those who dare to encourage the use of these “ stronger 
explosives” in a social contest. I do not suggest that Miss 
Taylor and Mr. Joynes approve such weapons in a class war, but 
knowing that equally honest Socialists, as Mdlle, Louise Michel 
and Prince Krapotkin have distinctly defended and encouraged 
the user, I find it necessary to mark this beyond the possibility of 
mistake. 

The second phase—that of moral revolution—involves the 
impossible, if meant as a sudden change. All the educators— 
schoolmasters, journalists, authors, and public speakers—must be 
first converted ; and all the transmitted habits of thought, speech, 
and practice must be contested, in the thousand details of every- 
day life, where their potency is most felt. My house, my horse, 
my garden, my watch, my plough, my spade, my savings, my 
life-policy, my book—the constant affirmations of private pro- 
perty involved in these forms of speech must be all unlearned. 
There would, in a state of pure Socialism, be no inducement to 
personal economy, no check upon waste. Why should anyone be 
industrious, sparing, or thrifty ? Miss Helen Taylor, Mr. Joynes, 
and their co-signatories, say that by less than 1} hours’ work per 
day, each man may, if labor be properly organised, live in 
absolute comfort. They do not condescend to statistics to verify 
this optimist statement, which I take leave to doubt; and they 
add, equally without evidence, that “were machinery properly 
applied, far less than two hours’ labor a day for each individual 
would suffice for all to live in comfort.” That a Socialistic State 
would be fatal to progress as taking away the incentive to indi- 
vidual effort seems clear. While one or two exceptional men or 
women may, from time to time, be found willing to exert them- 
selves without recognition, and without reward, for the good of 
the general body, ordinarily the spur to exertion is the personally 
expected benefit. 

It is difficult to understand how in a Socialistic State there 
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would be any free expression of opinion, or indeed, any ex- 
pression whatever, except such as should be directed by the Stat 
Now, unpopular views may, with more or less difficulty, be pub- 
lished orally or in print. A man or body of men can at his or 
their private personal risk hire a hall, print a pamphlet or book, 
or publish a newspaper. If the utterance does not find favor the 
propagandist is discouraged or otherwise, by the personal loss 
or unpopularity ; or in the reverse case is encouraged by the 
personal profit or praise. But what is to happen when there are 
no private printers owning private presses and type, who may be 
hired out of the private moneys of aspiring publicists for their 
private profit? Now, an intending author buys the necessary 
paper for his book or journal from the stationer ; the size of his 
edition is determined by his hope of profit and fear of loss, or 
desire of publicity, checked only by his means. What is he to do 
when there is no private paper mill? no private stationer? May 
every author, every poet, every waster of ink in a Socialist State, 
have her or his wisdom or folly alike published to any extent at 
the public cost? Or is there to be a tribunal to decide what shall 
or shall not be published ? and if anything be published, to what 
extent ? and under what conditions? And if there be such a 
tribunal, will the people, by plebiscite or otherwise, lay down 
general principles for the guidance of the tribunal, providing 
what may or may not be published ? If there be any restriction, 
what becomes of free speech ? If there be no restriction, how is 
reckless waste of labor and material to be prevented ? 

How are public meetings on public questions to be arranged ? 
All halls will be State property. At present, subject to legal and 
social consequences, any one man may call a meeting upon almost 
any subject, if he can engage a hall and pay for bills and other 
announcements. Is the State to incur this expense in every dis- 
trict whenever one person may desire to convene a meeting ? or 
is there to be a limitation as to the topics which the public may be 
allowed to discuss, and as to the numbers who may require and be 
entitled to have a public meeting convened ? 

Then what is to be the procedure as to theatres, music halls, 
popular concerts, and exhibitions such as Madame Tussaud’s? 
Now private enterprise caters for the public taste, in the hope of 
private profit ; but, under a Socialist State, how are actors, singers, 
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and dancers to be encouraged to perform in public, and how are 
they to be rewarded for performing? Henry Irving, Mary 
Anderson, Patti, Wilson Barrett, and even the great Vance, may, 
if we abolish private property here, be tempted to take themselves 
and their talents to countries which do specially reward individual 
ability, proficiency, or genius. 

How are literary men, scientists, and artists to pursue their 
studies in private, when there will be no private libraries, no 
private laboratories, no private studios ? 

How is railway travelling to be regulated ? May every one, 
man, woman, and child, travel freely by any train to any distance ? 
How are railway porters, engine drivers, guards, traffic managers, 
and general superintendents to be secured, without private and 
special individual reward? How is the selection of each indi- 
vidual in the nation for each pursuit in life to be determined ? 
May a man who wishes to be a doctor be compelled by the State 
to be a scavenger or chimney-sweep or an agricultural laborer ? 
Are the thousands who are employed in necessary work which is 
non-producing to share in the production of others, and to what 
extent ? 

Will it be possible when there is no private property here to 
acquire goods from foreign countries, and if yes, how? If the 
State barters with foreign individuals the surplus products which 
it receives from its own individual citizens, may it exchange for 
luxuries ? or only for absolute necessaries ? and if the former, are 
all the citizens to have the luxuries shared out to them indiffe- 
rently ? or what, if any, distinction is to be made ? And how will 
it be possible,to obtain foreign products here, when, as there will 
be no internal buying or selling, there will be no home markets ? 
Will the State send out its own citizens as unpaid buyers, and 
experts of great intelligence and ability, who, without any indi- 
vidual profit, will exert themselves to make the best bargains in 
exchanging home commodities for foreign articles ? 

When the State takes charge of all children, how are they to 
be selected, and specially and diversely trained for different occu- 
pations in life as laborers, teachers, journalists, magistrates, 
scientists ? Now some expend much money, or face special toil 
and hardship, hoping for, and encouraged by the hope of achieve 
ing, success in a particular line. 
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How, under Socialism, are inventors to be dealt with ? are 
any opportunities to be afforded for costly experiments? In- 
ventors are often very close to the fine line which divides genius 
from folly. Is there to be some investigating board to prevent 
idiotic waste ? And how are intelligent inventors to be encouraged 
and rewarded ? 

These are only a few of the many thousand difficulties of detail 
which, at least, ought to be faced by those who propose to annihi- 
late Individualism. 

Two prominent points in the modern Socialistic programme 
published in this country, are nationalisation of the land and con- 
fiscation of the national debt. In a statement entitled “ Socialism 
made plain,” signed also, amongst others, by Miss Helen Taylor 
and Mr. Joynes, I find this passage: “We now call for the 
nationalisation of the land—we claim that land in country and 
land in town, mines, parks, mountains, moors, should be owned 
by the people for the people, to be held, used, built over, and 
cultivated, upon such terms as the people themselves see fit to 
ordain. The handful of marauders who now hold possession 
have, and can have, no right save brute force against the tens of 
millions whom they wrong.” First, it is best to be quite clear 
what is meant. This is directed against all owners of land or 
land and houses, and whether great or small, rural or urban. But 
in the United Kingdom there are—omitting all owners within 
the metropolitan area—852,438 persons owning small properties of 
less than one acre, averaging about one-fifth of an acre each, and 
probably in the majority of cases small town or suburban plots 
with houses; and there are 205,358 more persons holding an 
average of 15 acres each; this 1,057,796 persons representing, with 
their families, more than 4,000,000 persons, can hardly be fairly 
called “a handful.” Nor are they all marauders ; many of them 
are working-men who have acquired their holdings through land 
or building societies. Now, in 1883, 1,403 societies, with 493,271 
members, made returns in England and Wales alone, and there 
were nearly 300 societies which made no returns. In Scotland about 
28 societies, with 5,386 members, made returns, and 22 societies 
made no returns. In Ireland 31 societies, with 9,714 members, 
made returns. In nationalising, what is to be done with the 
property of these morethan half a million building society’s mem- 
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bers ? Its value represents, roughly, about £49,300,000. Are these 
to be dispossessed ? And if yes, by whom? Then there are, in 
addition to these, some scores of thousands of working folk who 
have acquired their small holdings through terminable building 
societies, which having fulfilled their objects have ceased to exist. 
My fear is, that an unmeasured attack on all holders of landed 
property without exception will hinder the reforming legislation 
which might lessen existing evils. I have always contended that 
English land laws are bad, and that the huge landed estates of 
Great Britain are most mischievous. The mere fact that about 
2,238 persons alone own 39,924,232 acres in Great Britain and 
Ireland is startling, especially when it is remembered that these 
landholders and their immediate connexions have had almost the 
monopoly of administrative authority. I have therefore always 
earnestly advocated Land Law Reform, and have always claimed 
that there is not now sanctioned by law any holding if admittedly 
hostile to the general well-being, and that the right of Parlia- 
ment to legislate to meet evils arising from landholding, and not 
already provided against by common or statute law, is undoubted 

With reference to the National debt Miss Helen Taylor, Mr. 
Joynes and their friends say: ‘The few thousand persons who 
own the National Debt, saddled upon the community by a land- 
lord parliament, exact £28,000,000 from the labor of their 
countrymen for nothing.” But is it quite true that a few thousand 
persons own the National Debt? The Savings Banks alone for 
1881, represent £45,403,569. The total number of depositors 
I cannot give, but the number of deposits in 1881 alone, was 
1,240,312 for England and Wales, 606,906 for Scotland, and 66,906 
for Ireland. These are certainly more than “a few thousand,” for 
about 125,000 persons figure for a little over £3,000,000 of the 
above transferred to Post Office Savings Banks during the year, 
from Banks which had closed. The portion of the National 
Debt held by Friendly Societies is £1,397,730; this sum is the 
property of at least 1,527,548 members in England; 69,422 in 
Wales ; 670,255 in Scotland, and 42,000 in Ireland ; probably many 
of these Friendly Society members are also Savings Bank depositors. 
It is probable also many of these may be likewise members of build- 
ing societies, but it is quite clear that these figures show more than 
two and a half millions of persons who own some portion of the 
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National Debt. I ask whether these are a handful, whose moneys 
are to be confiscated ? To repudiate the National Debt would mean 
ruin to every Life Assurance Society, and to most Friendly 
Societies. A National Debt is most certainly not good for the 
nation, but a national repu@iation would be much worse. 
CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 








Auylo-Idealism; the Greed of the Coming 
Dau. 


Communicated by ROBERT LEWINS, M.D. 





“Tue world is to each man as it affects him; to each a different world. 
Fifty spectators see fifty different rainbows, and all believe they see the 
same one. Nor is this unanimity delusive, for ‘the same’ here means 
the similarity in their states of consciousness.”—G. H. Lewes in 
** Problems of Life and Mind.” 

PHILOSOPHERS set problems, which poets and artists, and every- 

day men and women, and little children, unwittingly solve. 

Symbol and song, and healthy sensation, yield a clue not always 

grasped by the weary metaphysician, who wanders amid a crowd 

of ideas which have too often outgrown all resemblance to their 
parent facts, and of words which have forgotten their ancestry of 
ideas. 

The average “ natural man” would probabiy be less startled 
by the Salvationist’s enquiry as to the eternal welfare of his soul, 
than by the Psychologist’s question : “ What is mind, and how is 
it related to matter?” And yet the Salvationist takes for granted 
the acceptance of a whole host of unthinkable dogmas, which he 
may be supposed to believe on the ground of their absurdity ; for 
the boast of Tertullian—“ Credo, quia ineptum est”—is not yet 
out of date. The Spirit, the Ghost, the Pneuma, which originally 
signified neither more nor less than that human breath which 
ceases with human life, is transmuted from a mere gas, bound by 
the laws of pneumatics, to an immaterial being, cased and prisoned 
in the body, influenced by physical needs and physical desires, 
tainted by inherited sin, the slave and the lord of matter, the 
offspring «ud instrument of an omnipotent deity, yet withal free. 
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If any mortal intellect has power to receive and digest a doctrinal 
olla podrida of this kind, and glibly to answer questions about it, 
surely there is no reason to be alarmed by the far more simple 
demand of the psychologist. He asks only for a summary— 
a concise statement—of elementary experiences, familiar to 
everyone who possesses a mind at all. Everyone has the 
compound in solution; we want to see it crystallised. It 
is quite possible to be acquainted with common salt in a dis- 
solved state and a powdered state, and to know its taste and its 
general properties, and yet to have no idea of its crystalline 
structure, and to be quite ignorant of its chemical formula. So 
it is quite possible to have an exceptionally active mind, and yet 
to be very hazy in one’s notions of its contents and limits. 

Let us begin at the outer courts, where things are plainer, and 
better “ understanded of the people” than in the central Holy of 
Holies. But we have entered no Jewish temple, or Christian 
church, or Mohammedan mosque. Overhead, the blue sky ; 
underfoot, the green earth ; around, the invisible air, the Spirit 
or Pneuma of the world. This is a universe built of light and 
colors, of sounds and odors, and impulses multitudinous, different 
in every part, varying every instant, yet still preserving a certain 
unity and continuity. Here is a telegraphic code which all 
understand ; a language of pictures and signs, plain to everyone 
who can be warmed by the sun or burnt by fire. 

“But,” the natural man observes with some bewilderment, 
““ we were at once to enter the courts of Self. Surely we are still 
tarrying without the precincts.” Not so; for this pleasure-house 
of poets, this playground of children, this closet for the mystic, 
this market for the merchant, this laboratory for the chemist, is 
in very truth but a part of your mind and of mine. It is a chang- 
ing vision, which changes, not according to caprice, but according 
to law. It is a solid fact, whose very solidity and certainty are 
part of the universal dream. 

Again a difficulty is suggested. Each man’s mind, eye, person- 
ality is peculiar to himself. It is his own inalienable heritage. 
Neither enemy nor friend can ever cross the threshold of this 
sanctuary, except, indeed, in a special sense to be later considered. 
There is no danger that this estate will ever be nationalised. If 
then the Ego be encompassed by impregnable barriers ; if between 
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man and man a great gulf be fixed, which none can pass over ; 

how can the common earth and sky, which belong to the whole 

human race, be an integral part of any individual mind? These, 

one would think, must be outside, not inside. These phenomena 

must be due, not in any way to the observer, but solely to their 

own inherent qualities. They yield their meaning, not to one 

pair of eyes and ears, but to all who have hearing and vision. We 

all see the same sun, stars, and flowers ; we all hear the same 

thunder, the same music. How else were conversation possible ? 

how else could we carry on the ordinary business of life ? 

Science steps in with an answer. She keeps a preparatory 

school for students of philosophy, and patiently teaches us our 
A. B. C. until such time as we can read without spelling. She 

says: “You are wrong. No two people ever see the same 

sun; and no one person sees the same sun for two 

minutes or two seconds together. There are as many suns as 
human beings, as many earths as brains. Quot mentes tot mundi.” 
Then she tells how a myriad ethereal waves, of inconceivable 
minuteness, enter the tiny window of the eye, and beat against 
the delicate lining of its darkened chamber. The pulsations are 
taken up, and transmitted along the optic nerve to the base of the 
brain, and thence to the grey thought-cells of the cerebral hemis- 
pheres. And in these grey thought-cells lives the God who says, 
“ Let there be light,” and there is light. If the optic nerve be an 
inefficient messenger ; if, maimed or paralysed, it fail to convey 
the vibrations received from without, the creative fiat will never 
be issued, and the world will remain for the God of that one 
cerebrum, without form and void. He is not a First Cause, since 
a stimulus is needed to set him in action ; but he is certainly the 
only authentic Creator of the world as yet discovered by science, 
philosophy, or religion. 

Each inner deity requires a special stimulus to himself, and a 

new stimulus every instant. Look at the jewelled arch of the 
rainbow. It is built of countless rain-diamonds, and the waves 
of reflected and refracted light issuing from each are sorted accord- 
ing to their lengths. But your eye receives only one set of light- 
waves at a time from one drop ; while a friend, half a head taller, 
will receive from the same source quite a different set of waves, 
corresponding toa different color. The drop which is red to you 
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is yellow or violet to him. Everyone sees his own rainbow ; 
everyone makes his own rainbow, for the sensation of light and 
color are products of the thought-cells. The how and the where 
of perception are purely subjective; not less subjective is the 
when. We do not get the very latest intelligence even from our 
chief luminary. If you walk briskly for about half a mile, and 
then stop to look at the sun overhead and the pavement underfoot, 
the pavement will give you a nearly instantaneous report of its 
present state ; but the sun telegraphs an account of its condition 
at the time you began your walk, about 8} minutes ago. Jupiter 
takes 40 minutes to send his despatches, and Sirius takes more 
than 20 years, while you may receive telescopic messages which 
have taken centuries or millenia in their transit. So that our 
universe is a chaos of shreds and patches, not even contempo- 
raneous. Here is a patch of present time ; there is a patch a day 
old ; and here is yet another which may date back to the Norman 
Conquest, or to the birth of the Infant of Bethlehem. But the 
mind weaves and stitches them all together into aseemly garment. 

I have spoken of the God within the hemispheres almost as 
though he were a separable being ; but in truth this was mere 
“ poetic license,” and the cerebrum is its own God. Paralyse the 
brain, and you paralyse the intellect ; intoxicate the brain with 
opium, and you create within it a wondrous new heaven and 
earth ; make the brain dead drunk, and you degrade the inner 
deity to the lowest of brutes. By stimulating certain parts of the 
brain of a dog or monkey, you can produce movements of the 
limbs such as are usually the sequence of volitions. Electricity 
plays the réle of will. We have thus direct evidence that physical 
forces can originate and modify thought, imagination, action. We 
have no evidence whatsoever that there is any other kind of force 
which gives like results. Reasoning from analogy, we may justly 
conclnde that thought, imagination, action, are normally originated 
and modified by physical forces. The God within is simply the 
energy stored up in the thought-cells; and this energy is 1 
separable spiritual being, but a specialised form of that cosmic 
vitality which is inherent in matter called dead, as well 
as in matter called living. The plant, alive but uncon- 
scious, wins its life from earth, air, and water, which 
in ordinary parlance are not even alive; it yields that life 
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to nourish the tissues of thinking and feeling man. Some goes to 
feed his muscles, and is consumed in muscular work ; some goes 
to enrich his blood, and to form the various secretions ; some goes 
to renew his brain, and is burnt up in cerebration. One process 
is just as natural and just as material as the other. The circle from 
inorganic to organic, and back again from death to life, and from 
life to death, is never interrupted. Nowhere can we point to a 
manifestation of energy, and say :—This is the work of the pure 
nous, the spirit ; yle, the physical agency, here finds its occupation 
gone. The parent of light, sound, odor, also generates the fairest 
imaginings of the poet, the grandest generalisations of the scientist 
or thinker, the noblest deeds of hero and of saint. 

But here comes the most critical point of the enquiry. If the 
Universe be simply a more or less coherent vision ; if its very 
solidity and extension be but parts of the “realistic” drama, 
how are we to know that there is any such thing as Matter ? 
Objective existence of light-waves and sound-waves does not, 
perhaps, much concern us ; for these conceptions were only con- 
venient modes of classifying certain phenomena. But how are 
we to be sure that the brain itself really exists, and that the all- 
generating cells are not mere illusory appearances ? Matter, in its 
anxiety to escape from the tyranny of Spirit, may possibly 
resemble the Irishman, who, as reported by a sympathetic com- 
patriot, “was to have been hanged, but saved himself by com- 
mitting suicide.” 


The puzzle, however, is not sohard as it looks. The uttermost 
sceptic tacitly assumes the possibility of argument ; that is, of a 
course of reasoning, in which every step is dependent on the 
preceding step, while the origin of the whole is some group of 
observed facts. If this be a delusion, and the last step stand in 
no kind of causal connexion with the first, evidently argument 
is impossible aud the sceptic’s lucubration shows the general 
invalidity. But a succession of mere mental phenomena, of mere 
inert pictures, cannot constitute reasoning, because one inert 
picture cannot produce or condition another. If a mental state 
possess no property except the property of being perceptible, it is 
obviously purely passive, and can exert no influence upon sub- 
sequent mental states. Now, as this position is utterly un- 
thinkable, and is not less destructive to scepticism than to 
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materialism, we are obliged to assume the existence of some 
active basis of thought, that is, of something which thinks. What 
we assume of the individual self we extend analogically to other 
men, who are to us other selves. And having seen that sensation 
and motion follow upon excitation of the brain, and are suspended 
or destroyed by paralysis of the brain, we are justified in restoring 
our thought-cells to their proud creative eminence, and in pro- 
claiming that they think, and therefore exist. 

From the material proplasm of consciousness we argue by 
analogy to a material proplasm of the objects of consciousness and 
therefore to a real world, which existed before man was, and 
may exist when man is no more. But this does not concern us, 
except as a matter of speculation. Owr Universe is made up of 
sensations ; for even thought may be described as the special 
sensation of the cerebral cortex ; and beyond sensation we cannot 
pass ; even hy/le, the “substance,” the “unknowable ” if you will, 
must be defined in terms of thought ; so that we may accurately 
enough style ourselves “ hylo-idealists.” 

Practically, we may say of self, as Paul of Christ: In it are 
all things created, in the heaven and upon the earth, things visible 
and things invisible, whether thrones or dominions or principalities 
or powers ; all things have been created through it, and unto it, 
and self is before all things, and in self all things consist. I 
hasten to forestall any ingenious antagonist who may nickname 
this the gospel of selfishness. My imaginary foe is welcome to 
the epithet; but its meaning will have to be considerably 
changed before it can be appropriate. Self, in common parlance, 
signifies a little private enclosure, jealously “ walled around ;” in 
philosophic language, it is coextensive with the cosmos. Every 
man his own universe. Ascetics taught self to feel its meanness ; 
we teach self to feel its greatness. The ideal here set forth is 
fulness of life, gained from conscious unity and solidarity with 
the lives of others 

It is true in one sense that no man can cross the frontier of his 
neighbor’s personality. But in another sense it is equally true 
that such immigration is continually taking place. 

All with whom we live, all with whom we hold intercourse, 
all of whom we read, hear, or think, are received into the mind 
through the portals of the senses, and become actual parts of the 
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ego. We understand them only so far as we are able to identify 
them with ourselves. Our own thoughts give us a key to their 
thoughts, and enable us to translate their words and gestures, 
Two interlocutors are like opposite mirrors. Each among their 
objects, reflects its vis-a-vis, and therefore reflects its own reflex- 
ion. The mirrors may be cracked or clouded, convex or concave, 
or there may be other peculiarities which prevent the image in one 
form perfectly corresponding to the image in the other. Still, in 
however distorted a form, each may be said to contain its opposite 
neighbor, and were mirrors sentient beings, the mutual inclusion 
would be psychical as well as physical. 

Short of friendship, or even acquaintance, we receive, as tenants 
of the mind, all those members of the human race concerning 
whose character we can form even the vaguest symbolic idea. 
This is sympathy in its most elementary form ; yet it is the germ 
of all altruistic morality, which is thus unified with egoism. 

It may be said that since the fact of asselfment does not neces- 
sarily produce benevolence towards those whom we asself, the 
theory which emphasises the fact will be similarly fruitless. I 
shall not be induced to feel charitably towards a man by prying 
into his mind while he is living, any more than by dissecting his 
body when he is dead. 

The answer is, that an action accompanied by complete self- 
consciousness has a widely different psychological effect from an 
action not so accompanied. The component parts of human life 
are always the same; but the emphasis, laid now on one, now on 
another component, is a pressure which changes the centre of 
gravity of the whole. Patience, long-suffering, self-sacrifice, 
existed long before Buddha or Christ, but not until attention was 
especially directed to them could they assume the position of 
cardinal virtues. What is done every day may be like a word of 
entreaty or command repeated in a foreign tongue. Weare aware 
that by pronouncing the word we shall gain satisfaction of our 
wants, but its precise interpretation is unknown. By-and-bye we 
learn exactly what it signifies, and then it takes quite a different 


place in our thoughts, and is seen to be related to other phases 
in a way hitherto unimagined. 


In the same way, we may be constantly mentalising our fellow- 
creatures, without being in any way impressed with the solidarity 
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of mankind. But when the act is philosophically interpreted, we 
learn for the first time that it is not only an organic necessity, but 
that it also possesses supreme intellectual and moral significance. 
It is not isolated, but representative ; it gives the clue to great 
problems, and is thus brought within the sphere of emotion, as 
well as of reason. All facts owe their importance to their relation- 
ships ; and a truth which is seen to dominate and marshal in 
order a host of minor truths, and to be at the same time a corollary 
of the primary condition of conscious perception, seems well fitted 
to operate as a powerful motive. 

I have not space to pursue the subject further, and to consider 
all the bearings of Hylo-Idealism upon theoretical and practical 
ethics ; its complete reversal of the theologic standpoint ; and its 
restoration to mankind of their ancient, pre-scientific, imperial 
dignity and freedom. When the theory of Copernicus extended 
the universe, by immeasurable spaces and illimitable sons, the 
human race seemed to dwindle from monarchs of the world into 
contemptible animalcule, creeping over this insignificant sand- 
grain of a planet. Yet the ephemeron man may reinstate himself 
in far more than his former glory; for not only does the earth 
which he inhabits owe all its forms and colors to his creative 
eye, but the very spaces and eons before which he cowered borrow 
their sublimity from his imagination. Eternity and Immensity 
have no awfulness which he has not conferred. He alone is the 
“fountain of honor.” C.N. 


“PSroaress and Pouvertu”: 


A REVIEW OF THE THEORIES AND PROPOSALS OF MR, 
HENRY GEORGE. 
——_>———_ 
I1.—THE DEFINITION OF CAPITAL. 
AFTER defining land very well, and labor not so well, Mr. George 
says : “Thus we must exclude from the category of capital, every- 
thing that may be included either as land or labor. Doing so, 
there remain only things which are neither land nor labor, but 
which have resulted from the union of these two original factors 
of production.”! Further on he adds—* But though all capital is 
wealth, all wealth is nct capital. Capital is only a part of wealth 
—that part, namely, which is devoted to the aid of production.” ? 





1 « Progress and Poverty,” p. 26. 2 Pp. 28. 
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Taking these two statements together, we have as the definition 
of capital—wealth, the produce of land and labor, devoted to the 
aid of production ; and this is, so far as it goes, altogether unex- 
ceptionable. It is true that one of the terms used in this definition 
—wealth—itself requires definition ; and that I am unable to 
accept as satisfactory the meaning assigned to it by Mr. George ; 
but this matters not. We agree in the exclusion of land from 
capital ; and my argument with respect to capital will, therefore, 
not be affected by the inclusion of land in wealth, or its exclusion 
from it. My present purpose is to point out how Mr. George, 
having—with the above reservation—correctly defined capital, 
plays fast and loose with that definition, and thus falls into a 
series “of misconceptions, which vitiate all reasoning in which 
they are permitted, which befog popular thought, and have led 
into mazes of contradiction”! so acute a thinker as the author of 
* Progress and Poverty.” 

The definitions of capital by Ricardo and John Stuart Millare on 
the above lines ; but Mr. George, after examining them, says that 
“the great defect which these definitions have in common is that 
they include what clearly cannot be accounted capital, if any dis- 
tinction is to be made between laborer and capitalist. For they 
bring into the category of capital the food, clothing, etc., in the 
possession of the day laborer, which he will consume whether he 
works or not, as well as the stock in the hands of the capitalist, 
with which he proposes to pay the laborer for his work. Yet, 
manifestly, this is not the sense in which the term capital is used 
by these writers when they speak of labor and capital as taking 
separate parts in the work of production and separate shares in 
the distribution of its proceeds; when they speak of wages 
as drawn from capital, or as depending upon the ratio be- 
tween labor and capital, or in any of the ways in which 
the term is generally used by them. In all these cases the term 
capital is used in its commonly understood sense, as that portion 
of wealth which its owners do not propose to use directly for 
their own gratification, but for the purpose of obtaining more 
wealth. In short, by political economists, in everything except 
their definitions and first principles, as well as by the world at 
large, ‘that part of a man’s stock,’ to use the words of Adam 
Smith, ‘which he expects to afford him revenue is called his 
capital.’ This is the only sense in which the term capital expresses 
any fixed idea—the only sense in which we can with any clearness 
separate it from wealth and contrast it with labor. For, if we 
must consider as capital everything which supplies the laborer 
with food, clothing, shelter, etc., then to find a laborer who is not 
a capitalist we shall be forced to hunt up an absolutely naked 
man, destitute even of a sharpened stick or of a burrow in the 
ground—a situation in which, save as the result of exceptional 
circumstances, human beings have never yet been found.” ? 





1 “ Progress and Poverty,” p. 28. 2 Pp. 30—3. 
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Now I altogether demur to having a forced meaning put upon 
the term “ capital” so as to make a clean line of division between 
laborer and capitalist ; and, as we shall see further on, Mr. George 
fails to find such a definition. If it is true—as it undoubtedly is 
—that the division of the industrial classes into laborers and capit- 
alists is a merely rough division, like that of human beings into 
good and bad, no advantage to scientific accuracy is gained by 
endeavoring to arrange our terminology so as to hideit. The 
truth is there are few handicraftsmen who are not to some extent 
capitalists, and few capitalists who are not to some extent laborers. 
Indeed, if some of the more intelligent of my readers will take 
up Mr. Giffen’s recent paper on the progress of the working 
classes, and endeavor to estimate to what extent the sections 
which have made the greatest advance are capitalists, and to 
what extent the less fortunate are also capitalists, I will promise 
them a striking result. In any case it is quite clear that there is 
no such absolute differentiation of function between workers and 
investors as would justify Mr. George. John Smith is a stone- 
mason. A considerable sum has been sunk on his technical 
education, and he has not only some food, clothing, furniture, and 
tools, but a few pounds invested in a building society. He would 
be classed as a laborer ; but he is certainly a capitalist also to some 
extent. It may be quite true that he would consume his food, 
etc., whether he worked or not—that if he did not use it produc- 
tively, he would use it unproductively. But this is not to the 
point. The fact is that he uses it productively, and it is this fact 
which constitutes it capital. Jacques Bonhomme is a peasant 
proprietor. He owns his land in fee simple, cultivates it with his 
own labor and instruments, and feeds himself and his family on 
his own savings. He is landlord, capitalist, and laborer, all in 
one. Peter Robinson is a shoe manufacturer. He acts as 
manager and foreman in his business, the bulk of the capital 
invested in which does not belong to him. Popularly, he is 
classed as a capitalist; but the greater part of his income is 
the reward of labor, and only a small part of it comes from 
interest. These instances, which might be multiplied indefinitely, 
are sufficient to show that there is no economic or other law that 
the contributor of one of the agents of production shall not 
contribute more than one. 


It may be that the definition of “capital” generally adopted— 
with more or less of variation—by economists does not coincide 
with popular usage. This cannot be helped. It is equally true 
of “land,” “rent,” “wages,” etc. Mr. George’s proposal is to 
mass together the things popularly denominated as “ capital,” and 
to define them by their common characteristics. He might as 
well propose to a zoologist to define “fish ” by the common attri- 
butes of the things popularly known as fish, including lobsters, 
whales, oysters, etc. The definition obtained by Mr. George, after 
generalising the things vulgarly called “capital,” is “ weplth in 
course of exchange.” If the author of this definition had been 
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a logician, he would have seen at once how unserviceable such a 
meaning to the word “capital” would be for all the purposes of 
economics. But it is open to the still more fundamental objection 
of being, as a generalisation, both defective and redundant—not 
including all it ought to include, and including what it ought not 
to include. It is evident, on the face of this definition, that 
money in the hands of a spendthrift, and money lent to him, 
would be capital. Mr. George does not deal with the latter case, 
though he is bound to do so, for he says that his definition is not 
“inconsistent with the idea that capital is that part of wealth 
devoted to production.” How, let me ask, is money used in dis- 
counting bills for mere idlers “devoted to production” ? Still it 
is “ wealth in course of exchange.” With the former case, money 
in the hands of a person who is about to use it unproductively, 
Mr. George attempts to deal. “Money,” he says, “ may be said to 
be in the hands of the consumer when devoted to the procurement 
of gratification, as, though not in itself devoted to consumption, it 
represents wealth which is.”! 

Now mark where this leaves the distinction between what is 
capital and what is not. Capital, we were told, is wealth in course 
of exchange, and which is not in the hands of the consumer ; 
while non-capital is wealth which is not in course of exchange, 
and which isin the hands of the consumer. This leads to the 
absurdity that money in the hands of a Prince of Wales is capital, 
and is therefore devoted to production. How does Mr. George 
endeavor to escape from this quandary? He tells us that such 
money is non-capital, because, though not consumed, it “ repre- 
sents wealth which is.” But what is the meaning of “represents ” 
in this sentence? It means “is to be exchanged for,” and this 
attribute is the defining one of capital, according to Mr. George. 
The reason, therefore, assigned for our considering this wealth 
non-capital is that it has that quality which we are asked to 
accept as the distinguishing one of capital ! 

The proposed definition, therefore, utterly breaks down. It 
fails in the first object of a definition ; for it does not define. 
And even if it did, the distinction drawn would be trivial and 
useless. As the old logicians would say, the defining attribute is 
“not of the essence.” Ihave a bottle of port. A friend hasa 
bottle of sherry. If we each drink our own wine, it is not capital. 
If we agree to exchange bottles, it is capital. Such a distinction 
as this is childish and valueless for scientific purposes ; and so is 
the exclusion from capital of commodities used for the production 
of other commodities for the producer’s own consumption, or that 
of his family. Two builders each builds himself a house. Accord- 
ing to Mr. George, the materials, tools, etc., used in the con- 
struction of these houses are not capital; but if the builders 
exchange dwellings, or each buy that which was made by the 
other, the wealth used in bringing them into existence is capital. 
It is needless again to characterise such a distinction. 





1 Note, p. 32, 
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Mr. George winds up his discussion of this definition by 
saying it is of no importance.! In one sense this is true. Asa 
contribution to political economy, its value is considerably less 
than nothing. But from arhetorical point of view, this definition, 
with its verbal setting, is of the highest importance. I attribute 
much of the success of Mr. George’s book to this preliminary 
muddle, which prepares the way for muddle No. 2 on the wages 
question, and that for muddle No. 3 on the question of poverty. It 
is the prius dementat of those destined to logical perdition. 








Alexander Kourbanoli; or, on Foot 
through Siberia. 





EARLY in the afternoon of Tuesday, December 4th, 1883, I was 
busily at work in my special sanctum, a room at the very top of 
the house in which we have apartments. Footsteps were heard 
in the passage leading to my room; I frowned, my companion 
growled—those footsteps foreboded disturbance. I was deep in 
the intricacies of my work, and at that moment felt that if it was 
“not good for man to be alone” solitude was certainly desirable 
for woman ; my dog growled because he objected to any one—save 
some four or five favored persons—coming into this particular 
room. However, frown and growl were alike in vain, the foot- 
steps stopped outside my door. I answered the knock which 
followed, with a somewhat vicious “ Come in,” and the door 
opened to let in Mr. Humphreys, Mr. Bradlaugh’s secretary. 
“Mr. Bradlaugh has sent me up to ask if you would be kind 
enough to step down stairs for a minute. There is an escaped 
prisoner from Siberia with him ; he is a Russian, and can speak 
nothing but Russian and German; Mr. Bradlaugh says, would you 
be so good as to come down and interpret ?” 

Hastily reviewing my exceedingly limited supply of German 
words, I answered quickly and decisively: “I couldn’t possibly 
do it.” 

As Mr. Humphreys hesitatingly turned to go, I bethought myself 
that Mr. Bradlaugh would not have sent for me had he not wanted 
me, and I might perhaps be able to translate the sense of the 
German into English, even if I failed to turn the English into 
German. I might even perhaps be able to do that too, I thought, 
as I remembered how I had found enough German to expostulate, 
when, at the refreshment room of a German railway station, the 
waiter wanted to charge me twice over for my bread and wine. 
I regretfully laid down my pen, and said resignedly : “ I suppose 
I had better go and try. I wish my sister were at home, though !” 

I followed Mr. Humphreys downstairs into Mr. Bradlaugh’s 





1 «“ Progress and Poverty,” p. 33. 
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library, which is on the floor below my room. A stranger was 
sitting in the chair, which if it were in a doctor’s room I should 
call the “ patient’s chair,” but which, for want of a better term, | 
suppose I must call the visitor’s chair, since it is the seat usually 
occupied by Mr. Bradlaugh’s innumerable visitors. For the 
moment I had no opportunity to observe this latest visitor, because 
directly I came into the room my father said : “ Hypatia, this man 
says that he is a Russian, escaped from the prisons of Siberia. I 
want to know when he was sent to Siberia, for what offence, for 
how long, how he escaped, when he escaped, why he came to 
England, and what he wants me todo for him. He speaks and 
understands a very few words of English ; beyond that he does 
not speak any languages with which I am acquainted. I will 
speak to him slowly in English ; when our mutual understanding 
breaks down, then you must help with German.” “I will do my 
best,” I said doubtfully, as I turned to watch the man’s face while 
my father began to talk to him. 

“What is your name?” asked my father, at the same time 
referring to the letters of reeommendation from well-known men 
in Germany and Belgium, which the Russian had brought to 
him. 

“ Alexander Kourbanoff.” 

“When did you come to England ?” 

“Three, four day.” 

* You want me to get you some work ? What kind of work ?” 

“ Any work, Mr. Bradlaugh ; I will do any work, I am strong.” 

“But what kind of work can youdo? What kind of work 
did you do before you went to Siberia ?” 

Here Kourbanoff looked round helplessly, and repeated his 
assurance that he would do any work. My father put his question 
again a little differently, but Kourbanoff still looked bewildered. 

“ Ask him, Hypatia,” said my father. 

Calling to my aid the remembrance of Otto’s German Grammar, 
I constructed my sentence slowly and laboriously. ‘“ Was fiir 
Arbeit kénnen Sie thun ?” 

“ Ah, das Fraulein spricht Deutsch !” exclaimed Kourbanoff. 


I hastily said that I could not speak German, but I could under- 
stand a little. Whereupon Kourbanoff launched forth into such a 
torrent of words that it was my turn to look bewildered. However 
I had gathered the sense of what he had said, and interpreted ac- 
cordingly : “ He is willing to do any work, however laborious; he 
has had to work very hard in the mines of Siberia; he knows no 
trade ; before he went to Siberia he had something to do with 
corn. I can’t quite gather whether he had acorn shop or what, 
but his business was with corn in some way or other.” 

“Tell him,” said my father, “that knowing no trade and not 
speaking English it will be very difficult for me to get him any 
work. So many people are wanting work.” 

Kourbanoff said he would do anything. If Mr. Bradlaugh 
could not get him work here would it be possible to help him on 
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the way to America ? “ Ask him when he was sent to Siberia, for 
what offence he was sent and for how long,” said my father. 


I plunged desperately into “that dreadful German language,” 
my cases went one way, my genders another, and | scattered tense, 
person and number to the four winds of Heaven. The result was 
by no means bad, for despite this reckless abandonment of all 
grammatical anchors, my linguistic ship safely weathered the 
storm. I was understood, and after all that was the main point. 
But although I feel so complacent about my string of questions 
thus valiantly put into German, I am not going to reproduce them 
here for cold blooded criticism. 

As before, Kourbanoff’s answer was only partially comprehended. 
“He says that he was sent to Siberia in 1876, he says something 
about a printing press, he was sentenced to the mines for three 
years and to somewhere else—still I think in Siberia, but I am 
not quite clear—for life. He was there for two years, he wanted 
to see his wife and children, and he escaped. He has been two 
years escaping, most of the way on foot ; he went to Germany but 
the police would not let him stay because he had no papers ; the 
same happened in Austria and Belgium.” He went to Germany 
because he wanted to send for his wife and children. His wife 
carries on his business and has a house which she could sell, and 
altogether she could raise about 3,000 roubles. He was advised to 
come to England where Mr. Bradlaugh would help him to find 
work, but if Mr. Bradlaugh could help him to Baltimore he had 
friends there, and would be sure to get on all right if he were once 
in Baltimore.” 

Mr. Bradlaugh of course easily understood from this that 
Kourbanoff had been connected with a secret printing press and 
that in addition to the three years in the mines he had been sen- 
tenced to deportation for life. 

“Have you seen any Russians since you have been in Lon- 
don ?” was the next query. 

“No” answered Kourbanoff. “1 knowno Russians‘in England, 
and I do not want to go to the Consul.” 

“JT don’t suppose you do,” laughed my father. 

We talked to him for some time, but I was not a first-class 
interpreter and Mr. Bradlaugh thought he would like to examine 
into the matter more closely. He then gave Kourbanoff sufficient 
money to keep him till the end of the week, and he was told to 
come on the following Saturday afternoon. We begged a Russian 
friend to act as interpreter, and she kindly consented, although 
she did not feel favorably predisposed towards escaped Russian 
prisoners. The Saturday afternoon came and with it Kourbanoff. 
After the interchange of a few words in Russian, our in- 
terpreter abandoned that language for German—for like most 
educated Russians she spoke several languages with equal fluency 
—and turning to my father she said: “ He speaks Russian very 
badly ; he speaks German better, so if you have no objection I will 
use that language.” 
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For the moment I must confess that I felt considerably taken 
aback ; a Russian speaking Russian so badly that it was easier to 
understand his German ! But I speedily arrived at the conclusion 
that his Russian was “bad” in the sense of being a Russian 
dialect ; and this conclusion was afterwards confirmed by my friend. 
The conversation was henceforward carried on in German. As 
far as I was concerned this was much more agreeable, because a 
conversation in German between others, in which I was not called 
upon to take part, I could follow with tolerable accuracy. 


I will relate here Kourbanoff’s history as far as I can as he 
himself gave it, but leaving out such items as to his former place 
of residence and his offence as would be likely to injure him or 
his wife, should they get bruited abroad, and putting into his 
mouth any explanations that I may deem necessary in order to 
make the narrative intelligible. Now and again, in recalling his 
past sufferings, Kourbanoff became terribly excited, and would 
then break off into passionate exclamations in Russian, but for the 
most part he was calm and unmoved. In appearance he was tall 
and stalwart, over six feet in height, and very broad shouldered ; 
his Slav face had a strange “foreign ” look to my inexperienced 
eyes, and it bore that peculiar stony expression sometimes seen in 
people who have been face to face with great physical suffering. 
I guessed him at from 45 to 50 years of age, for his hair was 
touched with gray, but I was along way wrong, as you will see 
from the following :— 


“My name, Fraiilein, is Alexander Kourbanoff. I was born in 
1848 ; my father was a Russian, but my mother was a German. 
The history of my childhood and youth could have but little in- 
terest for the Fraiilein and her friends, so I will speak at once of 
the year 1876, when I had the misfortune to be arrested by the 
Russian Government. I had been married a few years, and was 
very happy in my wife and children. My dear, dear wife—when 
shall I see her again; and my children! My eldest boy is now 
eleven years old—such a fine lad he is too! My wife sent me his 
photograph to Germany. I am so anxious to get settled somewhere, 
so that I can send for them and we may all be together once more ! 

“In 1876 I was living with my family in the village of 
in the government of Kherson, not a great way from Odessa. 
Odessa, you know, Fraiilein, is the great mercantile city of South 
Russia ; it is the great southern corn-port. At Odessa we are con- 
tinually mingling with men of other nations. I have heard it said 
that nowhere are so many nationalities congregated together as on 
the Odessa Exchange. The town and harbor were originally con- 
structed by Catherine the Great ; the city is built upon crumbling 
limestone, which in the dry weather sends forth such clouds of 
dust, that it is nearly impossible to dwell in it, at least for the 
rich; they go to their country houses on the steppe—the poor, of 
course, must endure the choking dust. The corn is brought into 
Odessa from the corn-growing districts by the canals which have 
been constructed for that purpose, or by covered carts drawn by 
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oxen. This carriage of corn is the most important industry of 
South Russia and it was in that that I was engaged. My wife often 
aided me in my business, and since I have been gone she has 
carried it on alone. 

“In the March of 1876, I was arrested on the charge of having 
aided in the foundation of a revolutionary press and of having been 
concerned in the colportage of political literature. Unfortunately 
for me when | was arrested, some political pamphlets we.e ‘ound 
upon me. But if I was arrested,so were hundreds of others about 
the sametime. See, Fraulein, in 1874, a mass of popular forbidden 
literature written in our own language, and easy of comprehension, 
showing with marvellous clearness the nature and extent of the 
sufferings endured by the Russian peasantry, was spread quickly 
and silently over the whole of Russia. Thousands of young men 
and young girls, rich and educated, were concerned in this dis- 
tribution. In 1874 the movement began simultaneously in 31 
Governments. Hundreds were soon arrested, but those who 
remained continued to work with unflagging energy, and fresh 
recruits were always coming forward to replace those who had 
been struck down in the midst of their labors for their suffering 
fellow-countrymen. In 1876 a very large number of arrests were 
made and amongst those who were arrested were a number of 
wealthy young girls who had disguised themselves as peasants, 
and undertaken manual labor in order to effectively carry on their 
propaganda. Alas! many of these were sentenced to from five 
to nine years’ penal servitude. A young lawyer of St. Petersburg 
was sentenced to eleven years’ penal servitude, merely for having 
given a little pamphlet criticising Russian finance to a petty officer 
of the guard. What, then, could I, a poor peasant, hope or 
expect ? 

“T was carried to Odessa and there tried. I was found guilty, 
but sentence was not then passed upon me. For two whole 
months I lay unsentenced in the prisons of Odessa. Two months’ 
agony of suspense! What would be mysentence ? Should I, too, 
‘be sent to Siberia? Of that I could feel no doubt. How long 
should I be condemned to remain in that terrible land? During 
that two months, however, my sufferings were not merely mental. 
I was subjected to the cruellest of treatment, in order to make me 
disclose the names of my confederates, and give information con- 
cerning the secret political association to which it was alleged I 
belonged. First of all, they tried to persuade me to confess by 
promises of a lenient sentence. This failing, 1 was thrown into a 
horrible dungeon, and kept on bread and water. This also failing, 
the authorities then tried the persuasive influence of flogging; 
but, had I had confederates and association to inform against, and 
had I before felt any inclination so to do, now, at least, a seal 
would have been set upon my lips. The whip does not open true 
men’s mouths, although it may sometimes induce the cowardly 
cur to slander his comrades. Since nothing was to be gained by 
keeping me to help crowd the already terribly-crowded Odessa 
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prisons, sentence was now passed upon me. Such a sentence, 
Fraulein! Three years’ hard labor in the gold mine Kara, and 
perpetual banishment to the Yakutsch Oblast.! 

“The gold mine Kara, is at Nertchinsk, in the south-east corner 
of Siberia, and when political prisoners are sent to any of the 
Siberian mines, it is to Kara they are usually sent ; and I tried to 
console myself with the thought that it was to Nertchinsk our 
famous Russian writer, Tchernichefsky, was sent under sentence 
of hard labor. But that seemed small comfort, when I reflected 
that three-fifths of my co-prisoners at Kara would be murderers, 
robbers, and men of that description. Full of horror as I felt at 
the thought, yet my thoughts did not picture to me half the horror 
of the reality. 

“There was yet another sorrow in store for me, which even my 
worst fears had failed to foresee. Deprived of my country, torn 
from my home, I was now to be made wifeless and childless. 
The Government asked my wife if she would follow me to 
Siberia, and, after long and painful thought, my wife, as I desired, 
refused. What could a poor frail woman, with four baby child- 
ren, do in the bleak wildernesses of Siberia ? At home she hada 
business which, managed with care, would at least enable her to 
support herself and the children comfortably. In Siberia, exposed 
to the rigor of a most terrible climate, without any possible means 
of subsistence during the three years 1 was condemned to pass in 
the mines, my poor wife and four babies could only pine and 
droop of cold and starvation, until at length they died by the 
roadside, like frozen birds in winter time. So she refused. And 
because she refused, in spite of all entreaties, for we hoped for 
better times ; in spite of all supplications, for already we dreamed 
dreams of escape and reunion; in spite of all, we were divorced 
by the Holy Church. Of course, I might have foreseen this too, 
for I was not unaware of this priestly custom, but I had not, and 
this last drop seemed to overflow my cup of bitterness. Why was 
I permitted to live? Death seemed sweeter than life. Without 
wife, without child, without liberty, without home, without 
country ; deprived of everything save memory and the capacity for 
future suffering!” 

HYPATIA BRADLAUGH. 


(To be continued.) 





1 An Oblast is an extensive district, too thinly populated to be organised into a 
regular Government. 
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II. 


OF hardly less importance is the microscope to the geologist 
when he turns from the study of igneous rocks to that of the 
aqueous ones. Since Dr. Sorby, indeed, read his important paper 
to the Geological Society, almost every class of rock which forms 
any portion of the crust of the globe has been subjected to the close 
scrutiny which this method of examination enables us to make. We 
have seen that not only the nature but the probable mode of origin 
of those rocks which have been formed by cooling down from a 
state of fusion—questions often of extreme difficulty—have been 
made out under the microscope, and that the presence in them of 
certain minerals has been thus proved, with the effect in some 
cases of considerably modifying, if not revolutionising, opinion as to 
the nature and origin of the material, where such results would 
otherwise have been impossible ; and now in concluding the sub- 
ject, some of the more salient points of almost equal importance 
may be mentioned where revelations have been made concerning 
rocks of the stratified series. 

There is a class of rocks which is often described as “ interme- 
diate ” between igneous and aqueous, namely, metamorphic rocks, or 
rocks which since their deposition have suffered change in their 
mineral constitution or in their structure. One of these is slate. 
Now slate is a rock of a very similar chemical composition and of 
the same origin, one would suppose, as shale. Both are mainly 
silicates of alumina, and practically speaking, are indurated clay 
of atolerably pure character. But slate has undergone a peculiar 
change of its structure which distinguishes it from all shales. 
The latter are often very full of organic remains, but the change 
which slate has suffered has well-nigh obliterated every trace of 
these, leaving only just a few to prove the prevalent theory as to 
the cause of the metamorphism of the rock. The alteration in 
question consists essentially in the property possessed by slate by 
which it can be cleaved. Shale is often fissile, but only in a very 
irregular manner, and along the planes of stratification, or 
bedding ; but when we have slaty cleavage, the rock is susceptible 
of division into thin plates with beautiful regularity—not in the 
lines of bedding, but in a direction more or less oblique to 
this. The explanation of this is that the change is due to pressure 
exerted upon the strata in a lateral direction. The phenomenon 
has been produced artificially, when, as in slate rocks, the cleavage 
is always perpendicular to the line of pressure. Now a thin 
section of slate examined under the microscope exhibits an 
arrangement of its particles parallel to the direction of cleavage. 
Thus the theory of slaty-cleavage, long a matter of controversy, 
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was set at rest by the efficient aid of the microscope, for it showed 
the same re-arrangement or particles of material as was found 
to be produced by pressure in experimenting with artificial 
cleavage. 

The application of the microscope to the investigation of the 
nature of the deposits dredged up from the floors of the great oceans 
has taught us that the process of rock-building by sedimentation of 
the detritus washed down by rivers takes place only near the shores. 
The material obtained from deep scundings, if not of organic, is 
mostly of volcanic origin, such assand and ash, or disintegrated lava. 
There is a strengthening opinion amongst geologists that the great 
masses of land and the oceans have occupied, approximately, their 
present relative positions for a very vast period, and that the strati- 
fied rocks have been deposited in comparatively shallow water. This 
idea seems to be borne out by the fact just referred to. The 
ordinary materials of denudation are absolutely wanting in the 
great ocean areas. Amongst other matters which are there present, 
microscopic examination has revealed a “cosmic dust” which 
corresponds very remarkably with the composition of meteor- 
ites which have fallen upon the earth from space, and the 
extent to which the ocean floor is sometimes found to be covered 
with this dust, shows the extreme slowness of growth of the 
thickness of the deposit. 

The mention of the ocean dredgings, however, brings us toasub- 
ject of even greater interest than cosmic physics, or at least, one 
in which the microscope plays a more sustained part. I have 
before me at this moment three microscopic preparations which I 
always keep together, and which I always exhibit in sequence to 
such of my friends as like to look at these things. They are (1) 

— a thin slice of chalk; (2) a quantity 
of carefully-mounted chalk-grains ; 
and (3) some of the “ooze” of the 
deep Atlantic. If anything within 
the range of science carries an 
air of romance, it is the teaching 
of these three slides. One is from the 
‘ pun ereowieom heart of a mountainous mass of simi- 
A eegecd a “ieesaievy lar composition, and one is derived 

Se Oe y from a depth of 2,500 fathoms of 

ANGE) Ves water; while the third is from the 
OB : ‘““washings ” of water which has 
SEs trickled down the side of a precipice ; 

Thin slice of chalk magnified to and all have lived! What the expla- 
show organisms, nation of the white chalk and other 
limestones would have been but for the microscope, it would 
perhaps be hard to say, but when as a child, living on the chalk 
wolds, I heard some wiseacre declare that the stone had all been 
alive, my wonder was unbounded. Anyhow, examined under the 
microscope, this piece of chalk is found to be full of shells of tiny 
organisms, crowding so close together that many, many thousands 
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of them lie in the space of a cubic inch; moreover, the stony 
matrix in which they are embedded is itself of the same material 
as themselves, but amorphous, being the “disintegrated residuum” 
of untold numbers of similar and other organisms. There isa 
band of limestone in Middleton Dale, in Derbyshire, near the 
“ Lovers’ Leap,” which consists almost entirely of the shells of an 
extinct brachiopod ; it is a large species of Productus, and the rock 
looks like a compact mass of broken cocoanut shells, but for the 
color. The chalk is just such a compact mass of foraminifera 
and other organisms, and their minuteness magnifies the wonder. 
The slide containing grains of chalk exhibits a variety of their 
forms. They have been washed out of their matrix, and some of 
them are as perfect as the shells of the pearly nautilus which we 
sometimes see in the dealers’ windows orin museums. Here, too, 
are some of identical appearance from the “bed” of the Atlantic. 
These have but recently fallen to their watery grave ; the others 
have helped to form mountain masses for untold millions of years. 
Living specimens of these creatures may be examined, and simple 
enough they are—only tiny specks of protoplasm of no higher 
organisation than amcebe, save that they are able to secrete trom 
the sea-water their little shells of carbonate of lime, and to thrust 
through openings in this elongations of their own bodies, in order 
to collect their tiny stores of nourishment. Huxley speaks of 
“the ceaseless rain” of these organisms in the depths of the 
Atlantic; and Professor Wyville Thompson says of a sample of 
deposit dredged from a depth of nearly three miles :—“ Under the 
microscope the surface-layer was found to consist of entire shells 
of Globigerina, large and small, and of fragments of such shells, 
mixed with a quantity of amorphous calcareous matter in fine 
particles, a little fine sand, and many spicules, portions of spicules, 
and shells of Radiolaria, a few spicules of sponges, and a few 
frustules of Diatoms. Below the surface-layer the sediment be- 
comes gradually more compact, and a slight gray color, due, 
probably, to the decomposing organic matter, becomes more pro- 
nounced, while perfect shells of Globigerina almost disappear, 
fragments become smaller, and calcareous mud, structureless, and 
in a fine state of division, is in greatly preponderating proportion. 
One can have no doubt, on examining this sediment, that it is 
formed in the main by the accumulation and disintegration of the 
shells of Globigerina; the shells fresh, whole, and living, in the 
surface-layer of the deposit; and in the lower layers dead, and 
gradually crumbling down by the decomposition of their organic 
cement, and by the pressure of layers above.” 


But it is not chalk alone which resembles the Atlantic ooze, 
in being composed almost entirely of organic remains ; it is not 
chalk alone, or the present deep-sea deposits, which the micro- 
scope has proved to be of organic origin. Many limestones have 
probably originated in this way. In Calabria, there is a yellow 
limestone, extensively used for building purposes, and recently 
some casts of shells of mollusca from this limestone were brought 
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to me, and the substance proved, when ground into thin sections 
and examined by the aid of the microscope, to be largely made up 
of organic matter. Then there is what is called the Fusulina 
limestone, in Russia, entirely built up of a peculiar type of Forami- 
nifera, named Fusulina; and on the shores of Australia, a deposit 
is being formed by remains of Orbitolites, Foraminifera almost 
identical with those which play so large a part in the formation 
of the Calcaire Grossier of the Paris basin. There are also the 
Nummulitic limestones of the Alps and Pyrenees, where a gigan- 
tic form is found which does not need the microscope to reveal 
its presence or to observe its structure. 


Quite another kind of rock has by the same aid been dis- 
covered to consist of an accumulation of the remains of creatures 
closely allied to the Foraminifera, and as minute. These are the 
Polycystina, organisms identical with the others so far as their 
living bodies are concerned, but differing from them in the fact 
that their shells are siliceous instead of calcareous. No such 
mountain masses are built up of their remains as are formed 
by the Foraminifera, but, nevertheless, extensive deposits occur 
in ancient rocks, where they compose nearly the whole substance, 
as in the case of the “ Barbadoes Earth,” in which they attain a 
thickness of 1,100 feet. It was proved during the Challenger ex- 
pedition that these, too, are widely diffused over the oceans at the 
present day. Apart from their geological and zoological im- 
portance, they are certainly amongst the most beautiful, if, indeed, 
they are not the most beautiful, objects which can be exhibited 
under the microscope. Some large models of several species are 
to be seen in the British Museum (Natural History Collections), 
South Kensington, where also is a series of British Foraminifera. 

From the animal kingdom to the vegetable kingdom is at this 
point a natural transition, inasmuch as the first rock-forming 
plant which I wish to name, is one which closely resembles the 
Polycystina in one particular, but one only. Though I call this 
a plant, no one unacquainted with biological studies would ever 
dream, on seeing that organism for the first time, that a Diatom 
was such. Where they resemble Polycystina, is in their siliceous 
frustules. Diatoms are unicellular Alge with an outer coating of 
silex. Some of the rock-forming Foraminifera are sufficiently 
large to be well discernible by the unassisted sight, but Diatoms 
are far too minute ever to have been known but for the aid of the 
microscope. They vegetate both in marine and fresh water. Al- 
most any pond will furnish examples, and very favorite objects 
they are with those who use the microscope more as a scientific 
toy, than as a means to a serious end. The elaborate markings 
which they exhibit, are indeed very extraordinary, only more 
extraordinary than the wonderful variety and symmetry of their 
forms. In the fossil state, the markings are as sharp and distinct 
as in recent specimens, and the very highest powers of the micro- 
scope, and the greatest finish which can be given to the lenses, do 
not appear to have exhausted their availabilities as tests of the 
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perfection of the instrument. In the neighborhood of the Medi- 
terranean Sea their frustules form strata, which are alternate 
with beds composed of the remains of Foraminifera. The city of 
Richmond, in Virginia, is built upon a layer of rock, eighteen 
feet thick, composed entirely of Diatoms. In Wales, in Ireland, 
in Scotland, Norway, Sweden, etc., diatomaceous deposits also 
occur. In the two last-named countries, the rock is known as 
“ mountain-meal,” and is actually mixed with flour in times of 
scarcity. Dr. W. B. Carpenter thinks that as the material loses 
from a quarter to a third of its weight by exposure to a red heat, 
there seems to be some probability that it contains organic matter 
enough to render it nutritious. 

The vegetable origin of coal was of course well known before 
the microscope revealed the fact that very often the minute cel- 
lular structure of the plants has been preserved. Not only have the 
spore cases and spores of many of the plants of the coal period 
been distinctly made out under the microscope, but important 
results have been obtained by an examination of sections of their 
stems. 

These are some of the cases where the microscope has been of 
value in geology. The reader must not suppose that their enume- 
ration has nearly exhausted the subject. Our purpose has merely 
been to give a general idea of the application of the microscope 
to the science in question, and we have seen its importance asa 
method of recognising the minerals occurring in igneous rocks, 
and the probable origin of igneous rocks themselves. We have 
seen, likewise, that the organic nature of rocks, forming sometimes 
huge masses of the earth’s crust, has been demonstrated. These 
are, to the geologist, no small matters, as they underlie some of 
the theories by which some people have been startled and alarmed, 
perhaps so needlessly. W. MAWER. 
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“THE despotism of custom,” says John Stuart Mill, “is every- 
where the standing hindrance to human advancement ;” and in 
another passage of his great “ Essay on Liberty,” on which I cannot 
at this moment lay my finger, he contends that it is often useful 
to be vehement in one’s individuality, if only as a protest against 
the tyranny of convention. I have the honor to agree with Mill ; 
and in an age like this, which is so void of real belief, and so full 
of hypocritical profession, I hold it is a good thing to deliberately 
shock Mr. Bumble and Mrs. Grundy. I have not lightly taken 
this position, nor shall I lightly abandon it. It has subjected me 
to twelve months’ imprisonment in a Christian gaol, but that ter- 
rible experience has not converted me. Nor will it ever do so ; 
for if I did not quail when the prison lay before me, I am not 
likely to quail now the prison lies behind me, 
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Every friend of progress, to which liberty is the only road, is 
bound to resist the despotism of custom in the sphere of intellect, 
even though he is not prepared to defy it in the ordinary course 
of life; for there lies the citadel of our freedom, and if 7¢ be 
maintained intact, it is always possible to attempt the occupation 
of the enemy’s outposts and the subjection of his territory ; while, 
if we lose that, we lose at once our possession and our hope, our 
present and our future. 


This effort is incumbent on us even when we are confronted 
with honest custom, but it is a still more imperative duty when 
the custom is dishonest. There is an immense moral difference 
between prejudice and hypocrisy, and we are bound to treat them 
with different measures of respect. I would simply refuse to 
obey the one ; I would despise and defy the other. 


Now I contend that what Freethinkers have to face at present 
is not prejudice but hypocrisy. The masses of the people are 
profoundly indifferent to religion. But there are special classes 
who are very much interested in its maintenance, and others who 
regard it as the touchstone of respectability. All the privileged 
orders know it is the cement of the social edifice in which they 
enjoy their prosperous lives. Bishop Warburton well said of the 
Church of England, for instance, that it has been from of old the 
cradle and the nursery of the younger aristocracy ; and we might 
go still farther, and say that the Church has been a mere outpost 
of the Peerage and the Throne. All the official classes, too, look 
upon religion as the sanction of the only system they can imagine 
as fulfilling the conditions of social order ; and, with very few 
exceptions, this applies to every grade, from a prime minister to 
a policeman. Next come our great middle class, against whom 
Mr. Arnold is always inveighing for their low ideal of life. They 
find in religion their chief source of excitement; they fill the 
churches and chapels, according to their social grades; and they 
are the most illiberal section of society outside the narrow field 
of Dissenting politics. They are not dogmatists ; they know little 
of theology ; they patronise High, Low, or Broad Church, just 
according to the fashion of their social circles; and they are in- 
different to almost everything except the name of Christian, the 
costume of clergymen, and the weekly meeting in some conse- 
crated “ house of God,” where they see their friends, criticise the 
fashions, and take a spiritual anodyne from the man in the pulpit, 
who persuades them to rest satisfied with the great gospel of 
“getting on,” and, after bestowing a propitiatory trifle on the 
poor, to leave all the rest to their Maker. 

Dare anyone call the motives respectable that induce these 
people to support Christianity ? Has anyone the audacity to call 
their motives honest when they answer opposition with imprison- 
ment, rob their antagonists of political and social rights, answer 
every appeal for fair play with derision, and eke out their want of 
logic with the most unscrupulous slander ? 

The masses of the people, I have said, are profoundly in- 
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different to religion, yet their early training has induced emotions 
in them, which may lie dormant all their lives, but may also be 
roused into activity on critical occasions. They pay a kind of 
deference to “ the cloth ;” and, although at a very respectful dis- 
tance, they display a kind of veneration for “ sacred subjects.” 


Does not this suggest to us a danger and a duty ? The danger 
is that these masses may be incensed against us by the designing 
charlatans of orthodoxy, who can so easily play upon their uncon- 
scious prejudices. The duty is to destroy the reverence with 
which they contemplate religion. Reason is useless, for, as I have 
said they are mentally indifferent. The only effective means is 
ridicule, and ridicule is blasphemy. Whether it be fine or coarse 
does not affect the question. Blasphemy of some kind is clearly 
necessary, if Freethought is to reach the masses who are the great 
depositories of power. As George Meredith says somewhere, we 
cannot create force; he is the wise man who discerns it, and he is 
the strong man who employs it. Let us, if we can, be wise and 
strong. 

Recurring now to the classes who are interested in supporting 
Christianity, I say that they exhibit the grossest hypocrisy. Now 
hypocrisy cannot be confuted, but it may be shamed; and this 
idea has been the motive of all great satire from Juvenal to Pope 
and from Lucian to Voltaire. And even if we failto shame it, there is 
a clear gain in holding it up to the scorn and hatred of mankind. 
This is the task for our powers of ridicule, and I repeat that 
ridicule is blasphemy. 

Reason is for the most part useless among the educated classes 
also, simply because it is unnecessary. lappealtoevery man whoever 
moves in professional, scientific, literary, or artistic circles, whether 
he does not find nearly all their members sceptics. The fact is 
generally taken as a matter of course. Piety would be regarded 
as the sign of a weak mind in such quarters. But the pity is 
that these people, whose influence on the masses would be so 
potent if they only exerted it, remain silent; partly because, 
with all their professed scorn of Mrs. Grundy, they are miserably 
under her thraldom, and partly because their somewhat artificial 
lives stultify their manhood, making them usually fastidious, and 
sometimes finical. A good strong, and even violent, breath of 
satire is perhaps as wholesome for these people as for their 
“ inferiors.” 

Let us now view our subject from a different standpoint. 
Why was I sent to gaol? The common answer would be for 
“outraging people’s feelings.” But this answer is entirely false. 
My indictment charged me with being wicked and profane, with 
being instigated by the Devil to displease Almighty God, with 
having published certain “blasphemous libels.” And the judge 
who sentenced me to twelve months’ imprisonment, plainly stated 
that he did so because I had prostituted the talents God had 
endowed me with to the service of the Devil. I was sent to gaol 
for no other crime than my uncompromising Freethought. 
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Mr. Justice Stephen contends—and I thoroughly agree with him 
—that according to the law of England any attack on Christianity 
is blasphemy. Lord Coleridge takes a different view, but one 
sentence of his summing-up on my third trial in the Court of 
Queen’s Bench is a virtual surrender of his novel position. “It is 
perhaps worth observing,” he said, “that this law of blasphemous 
libel first appears in our books—at least that cases relating to it 
are first reported—shortly after the curtailment or abolition 
of the jurisdiction of the Ecclesiastical Courts in matters 
temporal. Speaking broadly, before the time of Charles II. 
these things would have been dealt with as_ heresy, 
and the libellers so-called of more recent days would have 
suffered as heretics in earlier.” Does not this admission confirm 
my statement to the jury that the blasphemy laws are a relic of 
the law of heresy ? Does it not confirm Mr. Justice Stephen’s 
argument that they are simply founded on the “ hateful principle 
of persecution ? ” 


What, I ask, is to be done when honest men can be imprisoned 
under such a law ? Many will reply, Agitate for its repeal. Good! 
but that is a very slow work, and we may have to wait long before 
we achieve any practical reform. Something is needed in the 
meanwhile. Our very agitation may die away unless we feed it 
with something more substantial than hope. We must show more 
than a Platonic love for freedom, and prove our devotion by deeds 
as well as words. When the Abolitionists in America strove to 
abolish slavery, they did not rest satisfied with passing resolu- 
tions. They gave their protest against the vile law a more prac- 
tical turn. They protected the runaway slave. How much 
grander than the most eloquent resolutions is the spectacle of a 
Theodore Parker writing his sermon, with a loaded revolver on 
the desk, and a fugitive slave concealed in the back room; ora 
Walt Whitman, with his loaded rifle, at the cabin door, calmly 
standing sentinel over a sleeping slave exhausted with his flight. 
I say it is not the conveners of public meetings who do most to 
abolish iniquitous laws, but those who defy them, and fan the 
sacred fire of insurrection with the breath of their heroism. And 
so with the Blasphemy Laws, it is our wisdom no less than our 
duty to violate them ; and if we do this deliberately rather than 
tentatively, courageously rather than timidly, defiantly rather than 
apologetically, we shall win another victory for Freedom, in the 
precise way in which all her former conquests were achieved. 

When the Blasphemy Laws are repealed, and equal justice is 
shown to all forms of opinion, I will consider the question of 
taste. Until then I hold it a duty to go on doing the very thing 
which is forbidden, because it is forbidden ; to persist in the line 
of attack which is most distasteful to privileged orthodoxy, because 
it is distasteful; to resist tyranny at the point of its assault, 
because that is necessarily the point of danger. 

In the whole history of the world liberty was never conceded ; 
it was always conquered ; and until the law of England no longer 
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protects one form of opinion and menaces another, until, in short, 
the partial and odious law under which I and my friends were 
imprisoned like felons is repealed, blasphemy is our duty. To 
sum up in a sentence, I hold that the proper answer to a blas- 
phemy prosecution is to blaspheme. 


_G. W. Foores. 








Fpitaphs (curious) Ancient and Modern. 


Compiled by Cuartes HERBERT.? 





“* My own Epitaph.” 
** Life is a jest, and all things show it; 
I thought so once, but now I know it.”—Gay. 


The late Walter Savage Lander wrote the following lines as his own Epitaph. 


** I strove with none, for none were worth my strife ; 
Nature I loved, and after Nature, Art. 
I warmed both hands before the fire of life ; 
It sinks, and I am ready to depart.” 


From Texas, America. 


‘** Here lies my poor wife, 
A sad slattern and shrew, 
If I said I regretted her, 
I should lie too.” 


On a Welsh Wife. 


** This spot is the sweetest I’ve seen in my life, 
For it raises my flowers and covers my wife.” 


On the Death of Stephen Remnant, Esq., of Woolwich. 


‘** Here’s a remnant of life, and a remnant of death 
Taken off at once in a remnant of breath. 
To mortality this gives a happy release, 
For what was the remnant proves now the whole piece.” 


On Isabella Young. 


‘** Beneath this stone, a lump of clay, 
Lies Isabella Young, 
Who, on the twenty-fourth of May, 
Began to hold her tongue.” 


Old Men’s Hospital Norwich. 


In Memory of Mrs. Phebe Crewe, who 
died May 28, 1817, Aged 77 years. 
‘** Who during forty years’ 
practise as a midwife 
in this City, brought into 
the world nine thousand 
seven hundred and 
thirty children.” 
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In Melrose Church. 


‘** Karth builds on earth, castles, and towers ; 
Earth says to earth, all shall be ours ; 
Earth walks on earth all clad in gold ; 
Earth goes to earth sooner than earth wold.” 


On a Butcher, whose name was Lamb. 


** Beneath this stone lies Lamb asleep, 
Who dy’d a Lamb, and lived a sheep ; 
Many a Lamb and Sheep he slaughtered, 
But Butcher Death the scene has alter’d.” 


On Dr. Haines, in Rudgwick Church, Sussex. 


** Without this wall 
Lyeth the body of Craudley Dr. Edw. Haines, 
For to maintain his family spared no pains 
To ride and to run, and to give reliefe 
To those which were in pain and griefe. 
Who the 30th April entered Death’s strait gate, 
From the birth of our Saviour 1708 ; 
And about the age of 33, 
And had his father’s virtues in every degree. 
And left behind him, when he left this life, 
Two likely sons and a loving wife, 
And about thirty-six weeks after 
His wife and relick was brot to bed with a daughter. 
Which 3 we desire to live 
Not to beg, but to give. 
His eldest son Edw. was then 6 years and 10 months old, 
And John about 3—both duffer and bold. 
Amongst all the doctors, tho’ there were many, 
He is as much missed as any ; 
Like to most mortals to his practice he was a slave 


He catched the small-pox and died—and lies here in his grave.” 


On a Lawyer. 


** Here lies John Shaw, 
Attorney-at-Law ; 
And when he died, 
The devil cried, 
‘Give us your paw, 
John Shaw, 
Attorney-at-Law.’” 


In Berkley Churchyard. 


** Here lies the Earl of Suffolk’s Fool, 
Men called him Dicky Pearce ; 
His folly served to make folks laugh 
When wit and mirth were scarce. 
Poor Dick, alas, is dead and gone, 
What signifies to cry ? 
Dickys enough are still behind 
To laugh at by-and-by. 
Buried June 18th, 1728, aged 63,” 
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An Engine-Driver’s Epitaph. 
In the cemetery at Alton, Illinois, there is said to be a tombstone bear- 
ing the following inscription :— 

** My engine is now cold and still, 
No water does my boiler fill, 
My coke affords its flame no more, 
My days of usefulness are o’er ; 
My wheels deny their noted speed, 
No more my guiding hand they heed ; 
My whistle—it has lost its tone, 
Its shrill and thrilling sound is gone ; 
My valves are now thrown open wide, 
My flanges all refuse to glide ; 
My clacks—alas! though once so strong, 
Refuse their aid in the busy throng; 
No more I feel each urging breath, 
My steam is now condensed in death ; 
Life’s railway o’er, each station past, 
In death I’m stopped, and rest at last.” 








Sonnet. 
PARENTAL RIGHTS. 


A mother sobb’d over a seven year child— 

My babe, my boy, my bedfellow! This day 

O bitter—bitter—snatches thee away 
From mother’s breast and kisses! I am wild, 
Thinking of what will be. My boy, beguiled, 

Will grow to manhood, and his love will stray, 

Mine now, mine only. All the pretty play, 
The lisping lessons, all the times he smiled 
Or pouted, will come back to me, alone. 

O the long torture! He, being truthful, said, 

‘* We part, keep you the babe. In seven years’ time 
‘*T take him.” And he takes thee! 

They are gone. 
Gone. O my heart! O Englishlaw! O crime! 
Justice will kill that law, when I am dead. 
Omicron. 
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Tue serious riotings at Cincinnati, involving heavy loss of life, and 
the statement that these riots arose out of a widespread belief amongst 
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the citizens that the administration of justice had been persistently tam- 
pered with, must give serious concern to every lover of Republicanism, 
and well-wisher to the United States. America, which receives each year 
millions of discontented from all parts of the world, has at the best no 
easy task in moulding these discordant elements into earnest law-abiding 
citizens. Judge Lynch is bad enough in the unsettled extreme west, but 
we had hoped that his day had passed in Cincinnati. 


THE miners’ strike at Anzin, in France, has been complicated by some 
collisions between the people and the authorities, and there have been 
several arrests. In three or four cases explosives have been used against 
cbnoxious workmen. 


THE rejection by the French Senate of the Paris Municipality Bill, 
twice passed by the Chamber and notwithstanding the endorsement of the 
Bill by MM. Jules Ferry and Waldeck-Rousseau, is an unpromising inci- 
dent. Strife between Senate and Chamber would be unfortunate, if all 
else were peaceful. 


It is seriously stated that the French Government have instructed 
Admiral Courbet to seize certain islands belonging to China, in order to 
compel an indemnity from the Celestials for the cost of the war in 
Tonquin. But will China pay or fight ? 


LEAVE has been given by the Belgian Chamber of Representatives 
to introduce a Bill for the suppression of the religious oath in judicial 
proceedings. The Deputies of the Right opposed the introduction, and 
declared their intention to contest the bill at every stage. The oath 
struggle raised by the Northampton contest has now its counterpart, more 
or less accentuated, in most civilised countries. 


In Spain more rumors of conspiracy and numerous arrests. Senor 
Sagasta, who represents an exceedingly influential minority, and Senor 
Zorilla, who is supposed to be the active cause of every step against the 
Monarchy, are just now two of the most important men in the Peninsula. 
All Spaniards who take any interest in reasonable politics are working 
hard in view of the general elections; but it is possible even now that a 
pronunciamento may precede the dissolution of the Cortes. 


In Egypt the outlook is not encouraging. At Cairo English officials 
and Egyptian officials cannot work together. In the Soudan we have 
killed some thousands of Arabs, with absolutely no useful result to our- 
selves or to any one else. The evil of secret diplomacy is illustrated in 
Mr. Gladstone’s declaration on April 7th, that there exists in the archives 
of the Foreign Office some written covenant by the late Tory Government 
to support the Government of the Khedive in Egypt. 


THE second reading of the Franchise Bill has been carried by a majo- 
rity of 130, the Irish members voting en masse for the Bill, and Mr. 
Goschen—amidst ironical cheering—voting against it. The Lords should 
think twice before affronting such a majority. It is, however, thought 
that they will reject the Bill. In Committee, Mr. Woodall is to move 
(and may, perhaps, have moved before this is published) a woman’s 
suffrage amendment, in which he has my heartiest good wishes and 
my regret that I am, by mere brute force, hindered from recording 
my vote in favor of his amendment. I am told that if women had votes 
I should not be returned for Northampton. Even if this be true I should 
support their having votes. 
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As a supplement to the Government Franchise Bill, the Commons 
have read a first time a Tory Bill for the redistribution of seats, in which 
the doctrine is laid down of an approach to one seat for every 55,000 
persons. The title of the bill is ‘to adjust the number of electors in 
some constituencies of the United Kingdom, and to provide for a more 
equal distribution of the duties of the representatives, having considera- 
tion to population and taxation.” How long is it since ‘‘ equal electoral 
districts ” figured as one of the six points of the People’s Charter ? 


Just at the moment the French Senate destroyed the Paris Municipal 
Reform Bill, the English House of Commons gave leave to Sir William 
Harcourt to introduce the Bill for reform of the London Corporation, ana 
for the creation of a new municipality. There is grave doubt as to whether 
the measure will pass this session; but its introduction is at any rate a 
notice to the wealthy city companies, and the practisers of great feasting, 
that their day of rejoicing is passing away. 


Tue Northampton struggle continues. Many provincial Liberal and 
Radical Associations have protested by formal resolution against the 
infringement of Northampton’s constitutional rights, but the London 
press refuses to give any publicity to these protests. The Crown suit to 
test the legality of the votes given on February 11th is to have a solemn 
trial at bar, and Sir Hardinge Giffard is entrusted with the congenial task 
of endeavoring to prove that “heretic” is the equivalent of outlaw. 
Possibly before the next Corner appears a judgment may have been given 
on this point. 


SEVERAL arrests have been made which apparently give some hope that 
the police are on the track of at least some of the reckless criminals who 
injure Ireland by using dynamite in England, regardless of whom it may 
injure, and who practice individual murder in Ireland as a means of terror, 
Besides the terrible results to person and property from the use of dyna- 
mite, there is arising a most serious, and possibly long-enduring, injury 
to liberty. Under pressure from the Austrian, Russian, and French 
governments, Switzerland—which has given free home to the political 
refugees of all Europe, affrighted and indignant that her hospitality has 
been abused to plan outrage—is now arresting and expelling those said to 
be Nihilists and Anarchists. In England a new secret political police, 
under the special direction of the Home Office, is developing to meet the 
new form of monstrous perversion of chemical knowledge as an agency in 
political warfare, and in America a strong feeling is being aroused against 
the right of asylum hitherto so freely accorded and recently so much 
abused. CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 




















Nature for April 10th says that a‘ human skull has just been discovered 
in a bed of clay near Podbaba in the neighborhood of Prague. A few 
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days previously a mammoth tusk was found in the same locality. The 
color of the skull proves that it was lying in yellow diluvial loam. It is 
remarkable on account of its very flat forehead and the thickened eyebrow 
bones, thus closely approaching the well-known Neanderthal skull. Its 
facial angle seems to be even smaller than that of the latter, although an 
exact measurement is impossible on account of the absence of part of the 
jawbones.” 





THE same number contains a most deeply interesting article from the 

n of Dr. Marshall Ward on the investigations lately made by Professor 
Rome on the formation of starch in leaves. The general results of his experi- 
ments are that the formation of starch goes on with extreme rapidity during 
hot bright days—from 20 to 25 grains of starch per square metre of leaf- 
surface being by no means an excessive quantity per day; during the 
nights following such days vigorous growth takes place. Certain practical 
suggestions flow naturally from these experimental results. If leaves are 
wanted for fodder, they should be gathered towards evening, when fullest 
of starch ; if they are wanted for stimulants or sedatives, as tea and to- 
bacco, then they should be gathered in the morning, by which time the 
starch, formed during the preceding day, will have been to a great extent 
changed into the alkaloids which give to these plants their characteristics. 





In the obituary of the month we must place, with extreme regret, the 
name of Mr. Nicolas Triibner, the well-known Orientalist and the great 
publisher of Ludgate Hill. Mr. Triibner died at the age of 67. His loss 
will be seriously felt by all interested in Oriental literature, for no man in 
the world had done so much to make the riches of Oriental genius acces- 
sible to the Western student. The English reader also owes to Mr. 
Triibner the translations of many great German philosophic works, and 
his well-known ‘‘ English and Foreign Philosophical Library” found a 
welcome in all thoughtful and cultured homes. It is to the discredit of 
the English press that while it gave column after column to the death and 
funeral of a very ordinary young man, because he happened to 
be a prince, it has scarcely noticed the death of this eminent and 
useful German. During the month have also died: Dr. Siegfried 
Aronhold, a German naturalist; Emanuel Giebel, a German poet, 
said to be the greatest lyric genius produced by Germany since 
Heine; Francois Mignet, the French historian, the oldest member of the 
French Academy; Elias Lounrot, the Finnish poet, who collected and 
published the myths of Finland ; Charles Reade the well-known novelist ; 
H. J. Byron, the equally well-known dramatist; Jean Baptiste Dumas, 
the great French chemist, the pupil of Candolle and Pictet and the friend 
of Humboldt. heard 

Tne International Ornithological Congress at Vienna, the first ever 
held, was opened on April 7th. England was not represented there, 1 
regret to say, but Germany, France, Austria, Russia, Switzerland, Hol- 
land, and Sweden were to the fore, while far-off Japan and Siam had also 
sent exhibits. The Congress closed on April 11th, and the next will be 
held in Switzerland, three years hence. 





Dr. Cirement Gopson contributes to the Illustrated London News of 
April 12th an interesting article on ‘“‘ A Thermostatic Nurse,” which he 
has in use at the City of London Lying-in-Hospital. ‘It is constructed 
on the same principle as the Champion Incubator for eggs, now so largely 
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employed ; it differs from it in being arranged with a cradle above the 
water-tank, instead of having a drawer below..... The case of the 
Thermostatic Nurse is of wood, divided horizontally into an upper and 
lower compartment by a shallow inclosed tank of water, which extends to 
within two inches of the woodwork all round, this interval being left to 
allow of free access of air from the lower to the upper part. Above the 
water tank, and supported on slips of wood, is a cradle for the reception of 
the infant, which is kept in view through a glass window on the to}) of the 
apparatus.” By various arrangements the heat is regulated automatically. 
This ‘‘ nurse ” is in use at Lille and at Brussels, as well as in London, and 
is found most useful, especially in the case of delicate children. A similar 
apparatus, the ‘‘ Incubator,” at Paris, has been very successful in rearing 
sickly infants; Auvard says, that ‘‘ infants suffering from cedema, or a 
serous infiltration of the tissues, caused by the low state of vitality at 
birth and the effects of the external temperature, who under ordinary 
circumstances died at the rate of sixteen out of twenty, were reared in the 
Incubator in the proportion of seventeen out of twenty-one infants so 
treated.” Such artificial nurses would conduce enormously to the health 
and comfort of babies left at a créche. 


Tue German Cholera Commission has had its labors rewarded with 
considerable success. The bacilli found by Drs. Koch, Fischer and Gaffky 
in the intestines of persons who died of cholera in Egypt, have also been 
found by them under similar circumstances in India, and a young English 
surgeon has succeeded in inoculating a pig with the choleravirus. [I trust, 
however, that the doctors may not insist on vaccinating us against cholera 
by introducing cultivated bacilli into our unfortunate arms. 





On March 31st, Professor Huxley, P.R.S., presided over a meeting 
held at the rooms of the Royal Society, called for the object of founding 
an association to form and support a marine biological station on the 
southern coast of England, similar to the one near Naples, which has been 
of such rare use to students. 

ANNIE BESANT, 

















Tue invasion of England, dramatically, by America continues, prosper 
ously to all concerned. England has gained in the matter of new and 
quaint forms of art; America has gained dollars. Mr. Lawrence Barrett 
has appeared, first at the Langham Hotel, second at the Lyceum. The 
connexion between gastronomics and things theatrical, has thus been 
made more close than by Mr. Mowbray’s reproaches to the critics in re 
chicken and champagne. I am writing in an out-of-the-way Derbyshire 
village, and know nothing as to Lawrence Barrett’s success, faint praise, 
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or failure, on Saturday, April 12th, at the Lyceum. But I do protest 
against the growing practice of fattening up the dramatic critics with din- 
ners and suppers, before they know whether they are to greet a prodigal 
son, or one that is virtuous, histrionically speaking. Amongst the motley 
crowd that responded to Wilson Barrett’s invitation to meet his namesake 
at feeding time, were multitudinous critics, very few of whom would have 
the courage to write post-prandial adverse notices, if adverse writing 
by deserved. These ante-ludal meals discount criticism, and place it at 
@ discount. 





Wiutson Barretr’s Claudian ‘ grows by what it feeds on.” That is, it 
improves as the run of the piece lengthens out. In “‘ Progress” of this month 
I give an account of the play and its bearing upon Art generally, as ex- 
haustive as my study of it permits. 





Epeak Bruce has been most unfortunate at the Prince’s. He has hada 
succession of failures. And this, although he depended upon such well- 
known authors as Gilbert and Henry A. Jones, such notable actors as 
Beerbohm Tree and Miss Lingard. Through all the succession of reverses, 
the former admirable artist has steadily advanced, growing in favor with 
‘** gods,” and men in other parts of the house than the gallery. Before 
Mr. Beerbohm Tree, despite his inartistic name, lies a great artistic 
future. For Edgar Bruce I can only wish one more reverse—a reverse of the 
picture. Mr. Bruce relied upon “* Breaking a Butterfly” to catch and replace 
the falling fortunes of the theatre, after Gilbert’s post-dated cheque, ‘* The 
Palace of Truth,” had been dishonored. The piece was called an adapta- 
tion of Ilsen’s ‘‘ Norah.” It was a mutilation. The dramatists describe it 
as founded on the Swedish drama. They should have described themselves 
as foundered on the wonderful play. They have made themselres no- 
torious by nearly rendering Ilsen, who ought to be known by all English 
readers, commonplace. 





Ir is impossible in the disjectum membrum of a single note, to give even 
those who have read Norah an idea of the way in which, onceagain, the state- 
ment of a great social problem is missed by the average English mind, and 
the more than hint at its solution in the Now or the Hereafter, is ignored. 





Tue problem is the relation of woman to man, the solution is equality 
of the two sexes, in place of the subserviency of the one. Norah, never 
instructed of her husband, has, in pure ignorance, forged a bill. Under 
Ilsen, the husband reproaches, condemns her, and then the storm blowing 
over, would have her as before, the doll of their doll’s house. She leaves 
the house and him. Under Jones and Henman, the husband takes the 
crime = his own shoulders, the storm blows over and they live happily 
ever after. 





Tue sad death of Henry J. Byron reminds us that we have passed 
beyond the age (or hour), of dramatic writing, in which smart dialogue 
atoned for want of character and incident. The work of Messrs. 
Jones and Herman tells us that the time of fruit on the dramatic fig-tree 
is not yet come. 





Mary Anperson has left us for a time. The impression she has left is 
one of a woman of surpassing loveliness with some taste for acting. I 
saw her Galatea in the last week of herstay at the Lyceum. It was statuesque 
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all through ; not once was I moved even towards the tears into which Mrs. 
Kendal was wont to plunge me. Miss Amy Roselle and the scenic artists 
alone had caught the greater inspiration of Mr. Gilbert’s idea. In “‘ Comedy 
and Tragedy,” the fundamental chord is a discord. No one can sympathise 
with the deceitful husband and wife; the only person who invites our 
esteem, and he does not command it, is the Regent or villain of the play. 
Nevertheless a great actress would have carried all these and us away on 
the whirlwind of passions that the author has dreamed in that speech 
when, her husband engaged in deadly combat, the actress is laughing and 
crying at heart with her frivolous guests. But Miss Anderson is not a 
great actress, and the dream of the author is not realised. 


EDWARD AVELING, D.Sc. 














Grass lawns are such an indispensable feature in modern gardens, that 
few possessors of a villa, with however small a piece of ground attached to 
it, but aims at having a section of it laid out in grass. Now, as the time 
is at hand when lawns will give unmistakeable signs that they require 
attention, that the scythe and the mowing machine must be set to work to 
keep them in order, andas this also is the time when many small gardens are 
laid out or altered, and as, more or less, grass enters into the composition 
of all, or nearly all of them, a word on the subject may not be inappro- 
priate. And here we urge upon all who have it in view to lay out new 
ground, or to make alterations in old, that a matter of consideration for 
them is to take care that they lay off their grass, so that it shall be easily 
worked and kept. We have, in our time, seen many illustrations of ama- 
teurs neglecting this, and who, in consequence, have been greatly taken 
aback at the expense involved in keeping it in proper order during the 
growing season. Large quantities of turf are laid in such a manner that 
neither scythe nor machine can be used on it. It is formed into such 
sharp angles, both horizontally and vertically, so thickly planted with 
shrubs, etc., or roots and rocks form such intricate ro, that nothing 
but the small hand-shears can be made to cut it, and this, it is well known, 
is a very slow method of grass cutting, and yet, in some localities, it must 
be somewhat extensively practised. Many years ago now, in Dublin city, 
we had occasion to look out for a garden laborer to mow short grass, and 
one applicant who put in an appearance, gave us to understand he had had 
long experience at the work, but when we offered him a scythe to give 
proof of his handiwork, he answered: ‘“‘ Ah! bedad sir, I can only cli 
with the shears ;” but, as it was a scythesman we wanted, we had to tel 
a that he was too like the clown in ‘“ All’s well that ends well,” who 
said : 

“T am no great Nebuchadnezzar, sir, 
I have not much skill in grass.” 


x2 
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We have known instances of amateurs, who, with an eye to the fanciful 
in gardening, have had their gardens laid out in suchastyle that although 
nearly the one-half was turf, there was scarcely a part where anything but 
the shears could be used. Such places may look fairly well while the grass 
was inactive, but when the growing season arrived it was found that the 
ordinary labor was not sufficient by two thirds to keep them in order, and 
as their owners had not calculated on the additional expenses of employing 
the extra help required merely to clip the grass, they found they had com- 
mitted a grand error, for of all things that tend to make a garden un- 
attractive nothing is more effectual than neglected turf, and that still more 
so when formed into steep banks, narrow windings, fanciful edgings, or 
fantastically formed figures or beds on lawns. In very small gardens 
which take less to manage, such intricacies of turf in certain situations 
may be excusable, as it can be more easily controlled, but even here some 
consideration ought to be given to the time that can be spared during the 
summer for keeping it close and neat, as, where this can be done some of 
the prettiest effects can be produced by a well-planned combination of turf, 
shrubs, and flower-beds. 

In gardens of some size, where turf is extensively used, it is of im- 
portance to apply it to the best effect without incurring such an additional 
expense as may become irksome to the owner, or the chance of the turf 
proving a source of trouble and vexation to the gardener, for if true taste 
is economical in any one thing it certainly is so in the matter of laying 
down turf, and we cannot see why it cannot be done to the best 
effect where the scythe or the machine can be used effectively. Gentle 
slopes and undulations of turf generally look well, and these can be 
mown, but steep banks are, as a rule, neither attractive to the eye nor 
comfortable to traverse, and we are certain they do not compensate in any 
way for the extra time necessary to keep them in order. In laying out 
new grounds, and where turf in sufficient quantity cannot be secured, 
then resort must be had to the sowing of grass seeds. Where possible, 
however, all edgings should be laid with old turf. Where this is at hand, 
all walks, clumps, beds, borders, etc., can be neatly defined with it, and 
the ground being levelled to the inner edges of the turf, and soothed off 
and sown, it gives the place so far a finished appearance. 

Of grass seeds there are an immense variety, since the genus is the 
most extensive, constituting, as it is said to do, according to Lindley, 
perhaps a twelfth part of the described species of flowering plants, and at 
least nine-tenths of the number of individuals comprising the vegetation 
of the world. We could give the names of the grasses that should go to 
constitute a good ‘*‘ Lawn Mixture” for sowing down ornamental grounds, 
but we could not guarantee to the amateur who might be ready to adopt it 
and to order the varieties we should name, that the seedsman to whom he 
might entrust the order would supply them true to name; but, to the 
credit of the seed trade in general, we will say this, that upon an order for 
any number of pounds weight of the “‘ Best Lawn Mixture” being en- 
trusted to a respectable member of it, the amateur is likely to receive in 
return seeds which, if properly sown on well-prepared soil, will enable 
him soon to say, with Gonzalo, in ‘‘ The Tempest ” : 

‘¢ How lush a green the grass looks.” 
Or, with Lysander, in ‘‘ Midsummer Nights Dream : 


* Phebe, doth behold 
Her silver visage in the watery glass, 
Decking with liquid pearl the bladed grass, 
In the kitchen garden, this month should be a busy one, and all favor- 
able weather should be taken advantage of to push on operations. Where 
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any main crops have failed, more seed should be sown; where they have 
partially failed procure plants, if possible, to fill up. Beet: thin the 
plants to a foot apart when they are small; fill up vacancies with those 
drawn out—they will make as good plants as the others. Brocoli: make 
another sowing of both early and late sorts, the former to come in in 
October and November, and the latter late in Spring. Cabbage: earth up 
those that were planted early in Spring. Leeks may be sown in a square 
patch, from which to be afterwards planted in lines for winter use. Peas: 
stop the early sorts as soon as the first blossoms are well set ; it will hasten 
the filling of the pods. Parsnips require to be thinned to nine inches 
apart, if wanted well grown. 

In the flower garden, push forward late propagated stock, and endeavor 
to keep the whole healthy, and growing slowly in the pots. Our own 
practice is to expose such to the weather as freely as circumstances will 
admit, but never to such an extent as to brown the foliage and dry up the 
tissues. 

In the greenhouse, the amateur should look well after all stock in- 
tended for next winter’s work. With this in view, he will attend to the 
early-sown Chinese Primroses and Cinerarias to bloom in “ctober and 
November. Sow another pan of each some time this month, to come in 
for Spring decoration. Although, in hot sunshine, a slight shade may be 
necessary for the sake of the greenhouse plants, this ..ust be used 
sparingly when the weather is unsettled, for, without abundance of light, 
flowers never color properly, and they soon fade if kept in too shady a 
position. Attend carefully to watering. The New Holland Twiners, when 
done flowering, ought to have their shoots well trimmed in before growth 
commences. W. Ever. 














In Psyche) ‘‘Ida” has an article on ‘ What is Truth?” <A useful 
point is well put in connexion with prayer for fine weather ; but the 
article is marred by meaningless references to ‘* God.” 


The Christian Socialist* is always instructive reading ; and for us, who 
are neither Christians nor Socialists, it has this advantage, that it is 
equally free from the superstitious bigotry of the ordinary Christian, and 
from the brutal bigotry of the ordinary Socialist. 


We have received two pamphlets? which are worth reading, but with 


much of which we profoundly disagree, from the pen of Mr. 8S. Smith, 
M.P. 





1 Psyche. Edited by Ida. London: W. Reeves, 185, Fleet Street, E.C. 
2 Christian Socialist. London: W. Reeves, 185, Fleet Street, E.C. 


3 « National Progress and Poverty.” “Fallacies of Socialism Exposed.” By 
Samuel Smith, M.P. London: W. Reeves, 185, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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Mr. Smith, M.P., shows in a third pamphlet! that he has not grasped 
the distinction between raw material and wealth. Two letters, one from 
Mr. Alfred Wallace, and one in answer from Mr. Smith, form an interest- 
ing appendix. 

Six more of Colonel Ingersoll’s lectures? are in the market, and we 
merely draw attention to them. 


Mr. Mawer, pleasantly known to our readers, issues a chatty pamphlet 
for dwellers on the Lincolnshire Wolds.* 


A new venture in Freethought literature has been fairly floated. It 
consists of a fortnightly publication, each issue containing a lecture, com- 
plete in itself, of some well-known Freethought advocate.‘ 


Two useful pamphlets have been published by Mr. Bradlaugh. One, 
containing the correspondence between himself and Sir Stafford North- 
cote, is an interesting addition to the growing literature on the Constitu- 
tional Rights’ question. The other will prove a useful weapon against the 
random member for Woodstock, when he has the impudence to solicit the 
votes of the Birmingham “‘ dregs.’’® 


Yves Guyot’s remarkable work on “ Prostitution,” ® exposing the harm 
of Parisian regulation of vice, is now issued in English, and deserves a 
very wide circulation. 


Wide and varied reading is shown by Dr. Hardwicke’s ‘* Popular Faith 
Unveiled,” a book that would have delighted the heart of the late Myles 
McSweeny. Much valuable information for the controversialist is here 
put in convenient form. 


We have received a pamphlet in favor of the Deceased Wife’s Sister 
Bill,’ and one against Socialism.° 


Mr. Campbell’s pamphlet” is instinct with humanity, and generous 
longing for a nobler state of society. It is a pity that he, like Mr. George, 
talks of ‘* conditions laid down by the Almighty Maker.” One very true 
remark, however, he makes ; after eloquently describing the joy of beauty, 





1 “ Nationalisation of the Land.” By S.Smith,M.P. London: Kegan, Paul, 
Trench & Co., 1, Paternoster Square, E.C. 

2 « What Must I do to be Saved?” PartsI.and II. “The Spirit of the Age.” 
Freethought Publishing Company, 63, Fleet Street, E.C. “Orthodox Theology.” 
Tunbridge Wells: H. Seymour, Science Library. “'The Dying Creed.” Progressive 
Publishing Co., 28, Stonecutter Street, E.C. “Interview with Ingersoll.” Paine 
Press, 8 and 9, Finsbury Street, E.C. 


3 « How the River Lud cut through Hubbard’s Hills.” By W. Mawer, F.G.S. 
Louth: J. Mawer, 91, Eastgate. 

4 The Atheistic Platform. “I. What is the use of Prayer?” By Annie 
Besant. ‘II. Mind considered as a bodily function.” By Alice Bradlaugh. 


5 «Corres pondence between Sir Stafford Northcote, M.P., and Charles Brad- 
laugh, M.P.” “ John Churchill, Duke of Marlborough ; the Mob, the Scum, and 
the Dregs.” London: Freethought Publishing Company, 63, Fleet Street, E.C. 

6 « Prostitution.” By Yves Guyot. Translated by E. B. Truman, M.D. 
London: Freethought Publishing Company, 63, Fleet Street, E.C. 

7 “The Popular Faith Unveiled.” By H. J. Hardwicke, M.D. Sheffield: 
published by the Author, at 69, Wostenholm Road. 

8 « A Burning Question.” London: A. Kingdonand Co., 52, Moorfields, E.C. 

9 «Socialism a Snare.” London: Wade and Co., Ludgate Arcade, E.C. 


10 “The Robbery of the Poor.” By W. H. P. Campbell. London: The 
Modern Press, 13 and 14, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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the glory of nature, the deli -_ of poesy and of song, Mr. Campbell says: 
“* Of all power to use it—and sadder, more bitter thought still—of all wish 
to use it, you rich men and women of England have robbed the poor.” 


““D” has issued two fine songs with music for the use of musical 
unbelievers. 


Miss Constance Naden has a very graceful and cultured poetic muse 
and her songs* would be pleasant comrades in a springtide ramble. 
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Bacon quotes an ancient story, to the effect that a scepticin Pagan 
times was te into a temple, ees bidden to look at a picture of all 
those who had been saved from shipwreck after having offered up prayers 
and vows to the Gods. ‘‘ Do you not now acknowledge,” he was asked, ‘‘ the 
power of the immortal Gods?” ‘* Aye,” he answered = oo “but where 
is the picture of those who were drowned after rite paid their prayers 
and vowsP” ‘Men mark when they hit,” says Bacon, “‘ but they never 
mark when they miss.’ 





A CLERGYMAN observing a member of his flock about to drink off a glass 
of brandy, arrested him in the act by exclaiming : “‘ Don't drink that ; 
brandy is the worst enemy you have.” ‘I know that,” replied the erring 
one, ** but you know we are commanded by Scripture to love our enemies. 
‘* That,” said the clergyman, “is perfectly true, but I am not aware of 
any command that we should swallow them.” 





In an old English primer, the whole edition, by the omission of the letter 
c at the beginning of a word in the third line, was printed as follows :— 
“When the last trumpet soundeth, 
We shall not all die; 
But we shall all be hanged 
In the twinkling of an eye.” 





THE Constitutional tells a story of an American young lady, who had 
just been married to a captain in the navy. The bridegroom having been 
ordered to join his ship, the bride wrote to the Secretary of the Navy, and 
referred him to the 5th verse of the 24th chapter of Deuteronomy, which 
‘says :—‘* When a man hath taken a new wife he shall not go out to war, 
neither shall he be charged with any business; but he shall cheer up his 
wife which he hath taken.” 





1 « A Hymn of Futurity. Humanitas permanet.” By J. H. Levy. London: 
City Music Store Company, Moorgate Street, E.C. 

2 « Songs and Sonnets of Springtime.” By C. C. W. Naden. London: C. 
Kegan Paul and Co., 1, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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(Continued from page 251.) 

OF the stay of Giordano Bruno in Lyons we know nothing. At 
that time Lyons was a centre of printing, and from the presses of 
Lyons poured out books which spread over Europe carrying light. 
Did Bruno long to see with his own eyes those printing presses 
which then seemed so wonderful ? We cannot say. But we 
know that his stay in Lyons was very brief, and that he passed on 
to Toulouse. But in Toulouse was no safe resting place for Bruno. 
Toulouse boasted itself the bulwark of the faith against the re- 
forming tide, and soon threats resounded from every side against 
this heretic visitor, who, coming from the city of Calvin, was 
worse infidel than Calvin himself. Thirty-six years later a fellow- 
countryman of Bruno, Vanini, the Neapolitan, was burned alive 
for heresy in that same city of Toulouse, and Bruno was wise in 
quitting it, and in seeking rest in more liberal Paris, An exciting 
journey was that of our young Italian through France, “ A long 
and vast tumult,” he himself styled it. Papist and Huguenot 
were fighting against each other with equal religious ferocity, 
equal religious fanaticism. ‘The Papists rased the churches of 
the Huguenots ; the Huguenots pillaged the sacristies of the 
Papists ; blood flowed in town and in country ; fanaticism stifled 
family affection and civic friendship ; the priests excommuni- 
cated with ringing bell and extinguished torch; the pastors 
anathematised pharisaism and idolatry,”! Through this Babel of 
wavering creeds the heretic went on his way, noting how religion 
desolated a beautiful land, and how Catholic and Protestant alike 
robbed and murdered to the glory of their gods. 

In 1582, Bruno saw stretching before him the long-dreamed- 





1 “Jord. Bruno.” Par C. Bartholmess. A book that you young folk should 
read when you are old enough to understand it. 
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of city of Paris, Paris where he hoped to find an asylum, perhaps 
a welcome. There the Sorbonne stood as the type of unyielding 
bigotry, of protest against all new thought ; face to face with it 
was the Royal College of France, welcoming the scientific spirit? 
welcoming the new light. Here, indeed, was a fair field for the 
knight-errant of Freethought, and here he put lance in rest to 
charge gallantly down on his old foe Aristotle, the ido] of the 
Sorbonne. He asked permission to teach philosophy in public, 
and this being granted the young Italian was soon surrounded by 
crowds of adoring pupils, attracted by “his ready wit, and the 
Neapolitan warmth of his oratory.” (Ibid.) Here was a teacher 
who made the dryest study attractive, the hardest subject easy. 
The king, Henry III., bade the young scholar attend his court ; 
for the monk’s cell he had the splendor of the palace, for weary 
cloistered hours the joy of intellectual combat, of vivid Parisian life. 

“ Giordano,” said Henry brightly to him one day, entering his 
favorite’s room, “ Giordano, mon ami, I have good news for you. 
In the University a chair of Philosophy is vacant, and they tell 
me none can fill it better than a certain eloquent Italian, one 
Bruno, who has taken the town by storm.” 

Bruno, who had risen to his feet as the king entered, flushed 
over brow and cheek. “ A chair, sire,” he faltered. “ A chair for me 
in the University of Paris ! I have dreamed of this at some future 
day, but I am yet too young, too unknown ”— 

“Tut, tut,” interupted the king. “Who better than you can 
draw the youth of Paris, or better control the same turbulent 
youth ? no easy task it hath been found, I warrant you. No 
hesitation, Giordano mio; I will that a countryman of my mother 
shall fill a chair that he can fill so worthily.” 

“ Sire, I can but accept,” answered Bruno, gratefully. “I shall 
indeed have found rest and peace here, after my long wanderings. 
And when will my duties commence, my royal and generous 
friend ?” 

“Commence ? Oh at once,” replied the king. “There are a 
few necessary formalities to be gone through, the signing of the 
papers, and so on. And, by the way, Giordano, you are careless of 
your religious duties. I do not remember me to have seen you at 
mass. Do not forget, my dear professor, that- attendance at mass 
is one of the duties of your position.” 
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Bruno started, and his bright eager face clouded, and became 
dark and set as flint. 

“Did I understand your majesty rightly,” he said, gravely; 
as a professor I must attend mass ?” 

“Yes, surely,” quoth the king, unnoticing the change of his 
companion’s tone and face. “You would not have the professor 
set an example of irreligion to the university ? Oh, it is not a 
long business, I assure you. You need not grudge such short loss 
of time, you busiest of men.” 

Bruno turned and walked to the window, a sore conflict raging 
in his heart. The professorship gave him an assured position, an 
adequate income. After all, what was a mass? A number of 
foolish words, of senseless phrases. He need only pretend belief 
in it all, and he would be safe, and might pursue his philosophical 
studies in peace. If he refused, not only would he lose the 
professorship, but the fickle and bigoted king might turn against 
him, and he might be driven from Paris, as from Italy and 
Switzerland, from Lyons and Toulouse. Only a mass. “Only a 
lie,” muttered Bruno to himself between his teeth, and then his 
brow cleared and his eyes shone out again bright and true ; he 
turned back to the king, who was gazing at him with surprise : 

“Sire,” he said gently, “ you are goodness itself to an Italian 
exile ; be not angry that I cannot accept the condition annexed to 
the gift yon honor me with.” 

“The condition ?” questioned the king. “What condition ? ” 

“Sire, the attendance at mass.” 

_“That is folly, Bruno. I have told you the service is brief, and 
however indifferent you may be to religious duties, no good 
Catholic should object to attending mass.” 

“ But sire,” answered the young man, low and grave, “I am 
not’ a Catholic, and I cannot in honesty attend mass. Stay,” he 
said pleadingly as the king started back in horror, “I have not 
wilfully deceived you; my lectures have been on philosophy not 
on theology, and no question of my personal faith has arisen. 
Long ago I ;began to doubt ; I became a monk in ’72, but study 
made my faith waver”— 

He stopped, for his pleading was unheard. Henry was pacing 
up and down the room, his face black asnight. At last, he stopped 
and faced the young Italian. 
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“Do I understand you rightly ?” he said sternly. “Do I 
understand that you are not a Catholic? that you reject the 
authority of Holy Church, and are a heretic, a Lutheran, or a 
Calvinist, or perchance, one of the accursed Huguenot fanatics ?” 

“T am not a Catholic,” answered Bruno, steadily, “nor do I 
follow Luther, or Calvin, or any of the Huguenot Protestants. I 
am a philosopher, a man of science, and my thought fits not into 
any creed I know.” 

There was silence for awhile ; then the brave face and pleading 
eyes touched the king’s heart, despite his religion, and he stretched 
out his hand to the young man bold enough to hold his own face 
to face with danger and with royal wrath. 

“ Adieu!” he said gravely. ‘“ Be silent on your heresy, if you 
value your life. Holy Church has sharp arguments wherewith to 
convince the unbeliever, and there are seats more uncomfortable 
than that of a professorship burdened with a mass. I will pray 
our Blessed Lady to bring you to a better frame of mind, but if 
the doctors of the Sorbonne hear of your impious folly, even my 
favor may not avail to shield you.” 

And as the door closed, Giordano’s head drooped, and a weary 
look clouded the brightness of his face. Was he again to be a 
fugitive, a wanderer? Was there no rest for the man who had 
outgrown the superstition of Christianity ? ANNIE BESANT. 

(To be continued.) 
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GALILEO. 
Parr II. 

THE saddest part of Galileo’s story begins with his stay in Rome. 

The Inquisition, the body of remorseless bigots who hated the 
bright, pure light of truth as bats hate the sunshine—these men 
began to persecute Galileo. They sent for him and formally 
accused him of having taught and written that the sun moves 
round the earth, a doctrine, as they declared, utterly opposed to 
the holy scriptures. He was ordered, under pain of imprison- 
ment, to at once abandon and to discontinue teaching the truths 
that were so dear to him, and for whose sake he had toiled and 
watched and hoped through many long nights and days. For 
awhile he obeyed the church, and for sixteen years was silent. 
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But although during all that time his voice was not heard in the 
great world, yet his thoughts and pen were ever busy ; and at 
last he openly set the church at defiance by publishing a book 
called “The System of the World,” wherein he explained and 
proved both his own views and those of Copernicus. 


Then was the Church indeed angry. This time Galileo had 
offended the Inquisition past all forgiveness, and must be punished 
accordingly. An old man, seventy years of age, broken down by 
ill-health and trouble, he was a second time summoned before 
the Inquisition. Then to him was opened the same choice, that 
once, in that very hall, had been offered Bruno. He was bidden 
to either deny the truths that were dear to him, and thus undo the 
noblest work of his life, or to suffer imprisonment, probably to 
endure torture and death for their sake. Crushed by remem- 
brance of the cruel death that Bruno had been forced to suffer, 
dreading the terrible Inquisition who had him at their mercy, 
and whom he knew to be utterly pitiless, he did what to us seems 
a shameful thing. 


One by one, he denied the facts and discoveries which he 
knew in his heart to be true, and which he must have felt were 
of immense value to the world, then and for all time. Kneeling 
before the assembled cardinals, and clothed in the sack-cloth robe 
of a penitent, the old man was goaded to give the lie to his most 
cherished beliefs, and to assert that the earth was stationary ; but 
it is said that when he at last rose from his knees, he stamped his 
foot and whispered to a friend, “E pur si muove!” “ And yet it 
moves!” 

After a time Galileo was allowed to return to his own home, 
but for many years he lived there as ina state-prison, watched 
by the Inquisition, and not even allowed to see his friends without 
the express permission of his tyrants. His was indeed a sad 
old age, for in addition to his public misfortunes, he was bur- 
dened with a weight of private grief and care, of which the 
outside world knew little or nothing. 

On the death of his father, while he himself was still little 
more than a youth, the care of an old mother, a brother, and two 
sisters, had fallen upon him as being the eldest son. The phi- 
losopher, the astronomer, who should have been spared all such 
anxieties, was seldom free from care as to the money-matters of 
his family. Often, wher needing rest after his manifold studies 
and labors, he used to tax his overtasked brains as to how to find 
money for his married sisters, who wished to adorn themselves 
and their houses with a splendor befitting the dignity of the 
ancient and noble race of Galilei. But his greatest trouble was 
his younger brother, one of those selfish ne’er-do-well’s who seem 
born only to torment other people. This scapegrace was ever 
getting into debt or trouble of some sort, ever taking fresh ad- 
vantage of his elder brother’s generosity and forbearance. But, 
again and again Galileo helped, forgave, encouraged him, giving 
up time, money, and thought to him and his affairs. 
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The chief interest of Galileo’s home life centred, however, in 
his daughter, Maria Celeste. For her, poor girl, there was no 
such thing as home life, for her father, in a foolish moment had 
placed her and her younger sister in a neighboring convent ; 
when little more than children these girls had been bidden to 
renounce the world and live to God alone ; henceforward convent 
walls had shut them out from all the “love and beauty and 
delight” that, had they but known, they might perhaps have 
found in that very world which the nuns told them they must 
hate and utterly renounce. But Maria Celeste, though wearing a 
nun’s habit, was no nun at heart. All her thoughts, her time, her 
hopes, her love were devoted not to God, but to her father, whom 
she idolised with that self-abandoning love of which some women 
are capable. Forbidden by her vows to form any nearer ties, she 
lavished all the wealth of love that was in her heart on the father 
who had doomed her to the weariness and uselessness of convent 
life. When she ought, so might have said her fellow-nuns, to 
have been praying to the Virgin or Saints, she was writing tender 
little notes, full of love and devotion, to her old father; often 
when she should have been studying some holy book, she was 
absorbed in one of Galileo’s scientific treatises. Many a time when 
she might have been working for the good of the convent, she was 
stitching for him one of the deep linen collars then in fashion, or 
making some dainty little cake that she hoped might tempt his 
failing appetite. 

A most refractory nun was Maria Celeste, utterly and 
thoroughly worldly in her love and her life. There was nothing 
she would not do for the old father who was so dear to her—she 
even undertook to learn and recite in his stead the seven peni- 
tential psalms, imposed on him asa weekly penance by the Inqui- 
sition. But the hardships and poor fare of convent life had tried her 
health, and the terrible anxiety and sorrow that she suffered on her 
father’s account when he was summoned before the Inquisition, 
brought on an illness from which she never recovered. The week 
after Galileo’s return from the Inquisition she died, leaving her 
father nearly heart-broken. Writing of her to a friend, he 
described her as “a woman of exquisite mind, singular goodness, 
and most tenderly attached to me.” 


The next trouble that beset Galileo was blindness, for him a 
terrible misfortune, since it prevented him not only from studying 
the writings of other great thinkers and discoverers, but also 
from reading in the great book of Nature. 


One day he received a visit from a young Englishman, hand- 
some, full of life, youth, and hope, with beautiful blue eyes that 
must have gazed with reverent pity upon the blind, grief-stricken 
face of the aged philosopher. This was no other than the poet 
Milton, who little thought then that he himself would also know 
an old age embittered by persecution, saddened by blindness and 
painful memuries. 
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Galileo lived to be seventy-eight years old. Up to the last he 
continued to grapple with the scientific questions that had been the 
delight and solace of his long life. . 


The hatred of the Inquisition pursued him even beyond the 
grave. This body of tyrants disputed his right of making a will 
and forbade that any kind of monument should be erected to his 
memory. But none such was needed. During his long and 
busy life, Galileo had earned for himself a monument more 
glorious, more enduring than any fashioned by sculptor’s 
chisel. And just as we sometimes see a dark spot or streak stain- 
ing the fair white purity of marble, so the noble perfection that 
might have been in the life of Galileo is sullied by that one hour 
of shame, when he knelt on the hateful floor of the Inquisition 
Chamber. Yet while we blame, let us remember that he was old, 
out of health, and that he held, at least in part, the same creed as did 
his persecutors, and that he probably had that intense horror of 
the mere fact of death which is felt by many. Remembering how 
much the world owes Galileo on account of his great inventions and 
discoveries, it is well to think tenderly and pitifully of the one 
sin that dims the glory of his life. 


No wonder the priests hated him, for did he not invent the 
telescope ? And the telescope, simple instrument as it seems to us 
now-a-days, when anyone can have it for the buying, is in reality 
a mighty power that has kindled in the world a great flame, 
scorching and withering errors that have long thriven, as foul 
things will thrive in darkness. 

In Galileo’s day the Bible taught, as it still teaches, that every- 
thing had been created for the sake of this world ; the sun to give 
her light by day, the moon by night, and then—as a sort of after- 
thought, “ the stars also.” 

But Galileo, gazing through his wonderful glass, discovered 
that some of these very stars, seemingly so small on account of 
their enormous distance from the earth, are in reality so immense 
that the earth is but aspeck in comparison with them. Then, when 
he discovered Jupiter’s moons, in common with other thinkers of his 
day he began to reflect that if, as the Bible says, the moon had been 
made to give light to the earth, no less must the moons of 
Jupiter have been created expressly for the benefit of that planet. 
Not this earth alone, but also many another planet, had, declared 
Galileo, its attendant moons, or satellites, and possessed, like our 
world, its sun, the centre of its planetary system. 

Such facts as these were fatal to the narrow creed, based on 
falsehood and bigotry, taught by the priests of that day. Galileo 
did giant service to the cause of progress, by gaining for men 
wider, truer knowledge of the great Universe, and of the laws that 
regulate its being. And if, as some fancy, Superstition and Ignor- 
ance, those grim monsters that too long have sucked the best 
heart-blood of humanity, are now in their last agonies, it was 


surely from Galileo that they received some of their severest 
death-blows. 
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Puzzles. 
a 
HISTORICAL SIMPLE ACROSTIC. 


One of England’s greatest sons, the friend of Milton and the foe of 
Charles I. 


Sat on a throne and bade the sea is 

Eldest son of a conqueror, and brother of two kings. 

A devoted follower of Mahomet, aa second caliph. 

Empress of Germany, and for a bro space Queen of England. 


Four of this name reigned in England; two were Normans, one a 
Dutchman, one a German. 
6 


Charing Cross recalls the name of this queen. 


A great English archbishop, who defended English liberty against 
papal aggression. 


The father of French chemistry, slain by his country in a moment of 
madness. [8 marks. | 


CHARADES. 
1. My first is a possessive pronoun; my second is an obstruction to 
progress ; my third is the record of the past. [4 —) 
2. My first is the reverse of sell; my second is the name of a king o 
Bashan ; my third and fourth together form the botanical name for the 
adherent stalk of the ovule; my whole is descriptive of life. [4 marks.] 


BURIED BIRDS. 
1. What you do with your dinner. 2. Beating unhappy William. 
3. He makes fun of you. 4. Meat-seller. 5. Portion of a mountain. 
6. Two words for a quarrel. [6 marks. | 
[This list counts as two puzzles. | 


NUTS FOR SHARP LITTLE TEETH TO CRACK. 

If 11 ozs. of tea be worth 3 lb. of sugar, and 1, of a cwt. of sugar 
be worth } of a gallon of brandy, and ,°, of a pint of brandy be worth 
15°75d. less than 1 lb. of tea; what is the value of 12 lbs. of sugar ? 

The head and neck of my dog Jack measure 6 inches, his back is 
as long as his head and neck and twice his tail, his tail is as long as 
half his back less } of his back. How long is Jack? 











ANSWERS TO LAST MONTH’S PUZZLES. 
Historical SimpLE Acrostic.—Vanini. 

Victor (Hugo). 

Ascham. 

Nero. 

Ivry. 

Nantes. 

Inca. 
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CHARADES. 
1. May pole. 2. Wat-er-wag-tail. 





RIDDLes. 
Because they are stationary (stationery). 
Because it is full of jars. 





CrackeD Nuts. 
1. 1 acre produces 5 qrs. = 40 bushels. 
*. If 1 acre produce 40 bushels, and 1 bushel weigh 604 pounds, 
1 acre will produce 2,420 pounds; and as 1 acre contains 43,560 
square feet 
*, 1 square foot will produce 242%, or ;};. Answer 4, lb. 
HAWKEEYE. 
2. Let the price of a sheep be represented by 2, and that of a pig 
by y. Then :— 
13a+1ly=49 and 77+ 33y= 67. 
91x2+429y—871 
91le+ 77y=343. 





352y—=0528 
ye - as £0 
5gq 0X) 10s. 
And 137—49 — 16} 
=32h 
x32) — 
<a = £2 10s, 


Price of sheep, £2 10s. 
» w= Oe Bt Om 


Torat Marxs PosststzE, 32.—Hawkeye, Quicksilver, Hypatia, Our 
Corner Man, Cetewayo, Thasso, Beelzebub, Scheherezade, 32 marks; 
Aladdin, 31; Ottilie, Ajax, 28; Olivia, Wanda, 26; Albigeoise, 24; Crom- 
well, 22; Mignonette, 21; Eureka, 18; Snowdrop, 14; Zelie, 12; Rose- 
bud, 11; Jumbo, Munn, 8. 

To CorRESPONDENTS.—CROMWELL and Eureka, You made a slip 
just at end of Nut 1, giving 18 instead of ;',, but as you showed your 
working, you only lost one mark.—ZeErie. Look carefully at the 
worked-out sums, 











Youne Forks’ Puzziz-Corner Rutes. 

Any girls and boys under 16 years of age may send answers to any 
five (not more) of the puzzles given on page 319. Each must choose 
a fancy name and stick to it, and send with it the first time the real 
name and address. It is enough afterwards to sign the fancy name, but 
this must never be left out. All answers must reach the Puzzle Editor, 
63, Fleet Street, London, E.C., on or before the 12th of each month. 


Every three months three books will be given as prizes to the three young 
people who have gained most marks. When anybody has won one of 
these, he or she cannot win another quarterly prize during the year, but 
quarterly winners may try for the yearly prizes of three books, given to 
those who have gained most marks during the year. 
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